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Scenes from the 34th annual A. G. A. Convention and the GAMA Et 
hibition which attracted a record breaking i 





LEADER of gas industry affairs for the ensu- 
ing year is Frank C. Smith, president, Hous- 
ton Natural Gas Corp. and newly elected 
president of A. G. A. The cover is from a 
charcoal sketch by Constance Joan Naar 


[, was a building mood, a long- 
range progressive mood, composed 
of realism and optimism, that key- 
noted the 34th Annual A. G. A. Con- 
vention. With level-headed realism, 
highlighted by bright plans for load 
building, the utility gas industry is 
digesting its recent spectacular gains 
while marshalling its forces for fur- 
ther extensive developments. 

Based on the experience of its 
years and inspired by the vital 
growth of the last decade, the utility 
gas industry stands on the verge of 
potential major expansions in both 
residential and volume gas loads. 
Behind the growth that has multi- 
plied the industry in recent years is 
the swelling demand of a consum- 
ing public awakened to the superi- 
ority of gas and gas appliances. 

It is the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility of gas industry leaders 
to channel and encourage this de- 
mand, so that it represents con- 
tinued solid growth and annual 
sales at a profitable level. 

In the papers of authoritative 
A. G. A. convention speakers there 
was a wealth of raw material for 
just such progressive planning. This 
information, thoroughly applied by 
each utility, will materially aid sales 
of gas and appliances. 
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Confidence based on spectacular growth 


sparks the gas industry's plans for two-fisted sales promotion 


Realistic optimism 
marks record 
annual convention 


ptimism born of past performance, tempered by the realiza- 
tion of severe challenges ahead, was the keynote of the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. An all-time record attendance of nearly 8,000 registered 
delegates, plus several thousand other visitors, gathered in 
Atlantic City, N. J., October 27-30, to take part in this mem- 
orable event. Viewed as a whole in conjunction with the 
exhibition of appliances and equipment sponsored by the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association, it was a striking dem- 
onstration of the vitality of a united industry. 

Outstanding single feature was the manufacturers’ exhibi- 
tion of their products which was hailed as “the greatest show 
in the history of the industry.” Some 75,000 square feet of 
gleaming displays of gas appliances and equipment in more 
than 200 exhibits in the giant auditorium attracted crowds of 
enthusiastic visitors. It was an eye-filling spectable that augurs 
well for the success of the industry in the marketplace. 

Under the able and inspiring leadership of C. E. Bennett, 
president of A. G. A. and president, The Manufacturers Light 
& Heat Co., Pittsburgh, the complex convention mechanism of 
many concurrent meetings operated smoothly. In addition 
to three general sessions, and a joint Manufactured and Nat- 
ural Gas Department meeting, separate meetings were held 
for the Accounting, Industrial & Commercial, Residential, 
and Operating Sections. Other meetings included Home Serv- 
ice, Rate, Insurance, Personnel, Corporate Secretaries, and Ac- 
cident Prevention groups. The strong business program was 
assembled by a convention committee headed by F. A. Ly- 
decker, vice-president, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J., assisted by the various sectional committees. 

Rounding out the business program were attractive enter- 
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tainment features arranged by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Earl Smith, president, South Jersey Gas Co., Atlantic 
City. 

a of Frank C. Smith, president, Houston Natural 
Gas Corp., Houston, Texas, as president of A. G. A. for the 
forthcoming year brought to the Association’s helm one of 
the industry’s most vigorous and forward-looking executives. 
A prime mover in the establishment of the Institute of Gas 
Technology, he served as first chairman of the board of trus- 
tees on which he continues to serve. As a strong advocate of 
aggressive appliance sales policies based upon dealer coopera- 
tion, and as chairman of the A. G. A. PAR General Promo- 
tional Planning Committee, he has provided forceful and con- 
sistent sales leadership. A past president of Southern Gas 
Association, Mr. Smith also is widely recognized in educa- 
tional fields, having served as chairman of board of directors 
of Texas College of Arts and Industries for eleven years. 

Assisting Mr. Smith in administering A. G. A. affairs will 
be First Vice-President E. H. Eacker, president, Boston Consol- 
idated Gas Co. ; and Second Vice-President F. M. Banks, presi- 
dent, Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, who were 
also elected during the convention. Edward F. Barrett, presi- 
dent, Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y., was re- 
elected treasurer. Fifteen other executives from utility and ap- 
pliance companies were elected directors of A. G. A. for two 
year terms. 

An international flavor was provided by a delegation of 
seven engineers and managers of the gas industry in France, 
who were presented at the first general session. This group is 
studying American gas production and transmission methods 
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regard for gas by staging the largest show in industry history 





Appliance manufacturers show their high 


in a technical assistance project related to the Schuman Plan 
for pooling coal and steel resources of Western Europe. Spon- 
sored by the Mutual Security Agency this study trip is expected 
to aid in supplying industrial plants and home consumers of 
the area with more and lower-priced gas. 

In his presidential address at the opening session, Mr. Ben- 
nett spelled out some of the problems as well as the progress 
of the gas industry. As evidence of growth and progress, he 
cited these facts: Operating revenues have increased 22.6 per- 
cent in the last 18 months. Long term capital financing by 
straight operating gas utilities and pipelines is up more than 
20 percent since 1950. Customers receiving gas service in- 
creased 4.2 percent in the year to nearly 26 million. An esti- 
mated 5.6 billion dollars will be spent for new construction 
in the next five years. Proved recoverable natural gas reserves 
are up 8.2 trillion cubic feet to a new all-time high of 193.8 
trillion cubic feet. 

Despite these achievements, Mr. Bennett declared the in- 
dustry faces serious challenges in competition, regulation, 
public service, and cooperative effort. It must face competition 
for steel, for manpower, for increased rates and for the in- 
vestment dollar. Great competition surrounds the sale of gas 
as a fuel and the sale of its appliances and related equipment. 

As an industry already facing the heavy load of regulation, 
Mr. Bennett continued, ‘“‘we are threatened with even more 
regulation in the future. Because of that regulation by numer- 
ous governmental bodies, we face a ‘squeeze play’ across the 
land between runaway costs of doing business and an inevi- 
table lag in granting permission for urgently needed higher 
rates.” 

Mr. Bennett declared the industry has the greatest oppor- 















Edward F. Barrett, Mineola, N. Y., re-elected A. G. A. treas- 
urer, talks with retiring President C. E. Bennett, Pittsburgh 


Just before the Thursday general session opened the camera caught J. T. Wolfe, 
Tom P. Walker, New York; Herbert R. O’Conor, U. S. Senator from Maryland; Low! 
burg, Evansville; and F. H. Adams, Toledo. The middle three were speakers at 


Dr. Gustav Egloft, Chicago, who spoke at the Tuesday 
morning general session, is greeted by Convention Com- 
mittee Chairman, F. A. Lydecker, Newark, New Jersey 


tunity in its history to continue its phenomenal progress, if it 
recognizes certain danger signals and plans to meet its chal- 
lenges. Specifically, he cited the industry's failure to keep pace 
with the sale of competitive appliances and failure to market 
high quality gas appliances in the same ratio as competitors. 
Further, he warned the gas companies to improve their safe 
practices, to strengthen their public relations, and to improve 
their customer service. He also referred to new theories of 
rate-of-return and other disturbing precepts being advanced in 
some regulatory circles. 

In conclusion, Mr. Bennett called on the industry to “‘co- 
ordinate our procedure and act according to careful stragetic 
planning. We must be farsighted, imaginative and forceful in 
dealing with the problems of competition, expansion and eco- 
nomic stress.” 

Following Mr. Bennett’s address, Mr. Smith, as first vice- 
president of A. G. A., presented him with a classic engraved 
silver bowl commemorating his services as president. 

Prior to the presidential address, Edward F. Barrett, treas- 
urer of A. G. A., and president, Long Island Lighting Co., re- 
viewed the Association’s financial status. Giving interim fig- 
ures on expenditures and receipts, Mr. Barrett assured the 
convention that A. G. A. was financially sound and operating 
within its budget. 

The final speaker at the first general session was Sumner H. 


Slichter, of Harvard University, noted economist and indus. 
trial relations authority, who advocated discarding wage and 
price controls. In his opinion, the danger of a rapid and dis 
orderly rise in prices is past and present controls are dis- 
criminatory and unfair. 

In a penetrating analysis of the Taft-Hartley Act, Mr. 
Slichter stated that the act has more good points than bad 
ones, but suggested that its provisions dealing with national 
emergency disputes are ‘almost unworkable.” Noting that 
the act had accelerated the spread of the union shop, he pointed 
out that the union shop election clause in the Taft-Hartley 
Act had made the country realize that the workers overwhelm. 
ingly favored the union shop. 

He characterized the attitude of labor toward the act as 
negative and suggested seven basic matters that must be con- 
sidered in a satisfactory industrial relations act: (1) protec 
tion of rights of workers to join and remain in unions; (2) 
the right of workers and management to be represented by 
bargaining agents of their own choosing; (3) the scope of 
bargaining; (4) protection of neutrals; (5) protection of 
employers from jurisdictional union disputes; (6) legal re- 
sponsibility on unions for their acts; and (7) protection of 
the public against strikes or lockouts that imperil public health 
or safety. 

Turning to management, Mr. Slichter criticized industry for 
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a | sessions aud:ence heard Sumner 
i Slichter, Harvard University professor, 
current trends in industrial relations 


F. M. Banks, Los Angeles, newly elected A. G. A. 
second vice-president, reviews the convention 
with fellow Californian H. G. Dillin of San Diego 


While awaiting a general session, Ernest R. Acker, 
Poughkeepsie, who becomes A. G. A. first vice-president 
for 1953, sat chatting with E. M. Borger of Pi!tsburgh 
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Among those who attended the convention were R. E. Holland, Miami, Okla.; 
P. W. Geldard, Toronto, Canada; P. G. Bruck, Chicago; C. M. Sturkey, Seattle; 
C. H. Manney, Arkansas City, Kansas and H. Richardson, Eldorado, Kansas 


The Joint Manufactured and Natural Gas Departments session was attended 
by Julius Demester, Washington, who guided French visitors A. De Jerpha- 
nion, A. Amsler and Andre Flurer, Gaz De France and R. G. Guillet, Saar Gas 


failing to do long range planning in this field. He said: “Only 
a small proportion of management seems to have given much 
thought to the kind of relationship with unions that is prac- 
ticable or desirable.” 

The second general session opened with a forthright chal- 
lenge to utility managements to accept a fuller share of the 
responsibility for appliance sales leadership. Frank C. Smith, 
president-elect of A. G. A., minced no words in urging re- 
doubled sales efforts on the part of gas utilities to support 
the appliance manufacturers in their bid for sales volume. 

Greatest concern of the industry today, Mr. Smith declared, 
“is the question of markets. All other problems—financial, 
technical, personnel, supply, service and others—will soon 
trouble us no more if we lose our markets for gas, or any con- 
siderable part of our markets.” Chief threat to the gas indus- 
try is loss of the basic kitchen load, he added. 

No lack of planning nor of promotion by A. G. A. or 
GAMA has caused failure at the crucial point of sale, Mr. 
Smith continued. “There have been fine plans and successful 
promotions but all too few segments of the industry used 
them.” Citing the PAR program, he said, “If A. G. A. had 
never served the industry in any other capacity, its PAR ac- 
tivities would have more than justified its existence. PAR pro- 
vided the instruments with which the industry has fought on 
every front. It has become indispensable ; without it we would 
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have faced this emergency long ago.” 

In Mr. Smith’s opinion, gas utility leadership could pro- 
vide a potential market for more than four million gas ranges 
a year. “The refrigerator market is at least four million a year, 
and gas refrigerators are doing a tiny fraction of it. The ratio 
of gas water heater sales, while presently holding its own, 
has been on the decline.” he said. 

Warning against the possibility of manufacturers going 
out of the gas appliance business, Mr. Smith asked the gas in- 
dustry representatives: “If you were a manufacturer, what 
would you do in the face of declining gas appliance sales ra- 
tios in spite of your utmost efforts ? 

“We are not particularly concerned,” he declared, “with 
whether the utility actually merchandises appliances or not— 
providing that they see to it that enough of the right kind of 
appliances are sold.” 

There will be plenty of natural gas to serve all the appli- 
ances the industry can sell, according to Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
research director, Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago. Gaz- 
ing into a hydrocarbon crystal ball, he estimated that by 1957 
natural gas will have been expanded into a $14 billion opera- 
tion—an increase of $5 billion by the nation’s fastest growing 
industry. Eventually, Dr. Egloff predicted, much more than 
the estimated reserves of 500 trillion cubic feet of natural gas 
will be found underground and underwater in the conti- 
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nental United States. Dr. Egloff’s address appears as an article 
elsewhere in this issue of the MONTHLY. 

Impressive ceremonies honoring individuals and companies 
for their outstanding achievements during the past year 
brought this session to a close. President Bennett made pres. 
entations of the Meritorious Service Award, Home Service 
Achievement Awards, Beal Medal, and Distribution Achieve. 
ment Award. The latter is a new award this year sponsored 
by the American Meter Company. The winners and their cita- 
tions are described in a separate article in this issue of the 
MONTHLY. 

A two-fisted attack on the complacency and lethargy which 
developed in the gas industry during the sellers’ market by 
GAMA president, Louis Ruthenburg, chairman, Servel, Inc., 
initiated the third and final general session. Supporting Mr, 
Smith’s position at the previous session he called upon the 
utilities to provide aggressive gas appliance sales leadership, 
“Most of us realize,” he said, “that gas appliance dealers 
simply do not exist in the absence of utility support.” 

In terms of national volume, Mr. Ruthenburg pointed out, 
the sale of gas burning appliances has not merely failed to 
keep pace with the great growth of the industry, but has 
lagged so far behind that it has created a vacuum into which 
electric appliances have moved. Both manufacturers and utili- 
ties have suffered from the narcotic effect of the postwar 
sellers’ market, and neither has recovered. 

“It’s a tough job to sell electric ranges, electric water heat- 
ers, electric clothes dryers, electric incinerators,’ he contin- 
ued. ‘As a matter of fact, they are not sold in the presence of 
effective gas appliance competition.” 

Mr. Ruthenburg stated that the joint liaison groups of 
A. G. A. and GAMA will soon announce the most compre- 
hensive conclusions and recommendations ever developed by 
the gas and gas appliance industries. He urged that these 
basic conclusions be applied constructively and aggressively 
with all the money and energy that may be required. 

In summation, Mr. Ruthenburg said: “Basic conditions in 
the gas utility industry still afford unlimited opportunity for 
preserving and expanding the residential gas market. Incen- 
tives for accepting common objectives, for developing a com- 
mon, aggressive front, for exerting powerful united effort, 
are more compelling than ever before. The challenge that 
confronts us should inspire courage and audacity. Do you 
accept the challenge ?” 

Following election of officers at this session, Herbert R. 
O'Conor, United States Senator from Maryland, blasted ex- 
cessive government regulation as a threat to the free enter- 
prise system. Warning that public utilities must guard against 
unwarranted federal encroachment, he said that what gov- 
ernment has done in the field of public power could well be 
duplicated in other fields, including the gas industry. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. O’Conor pointed out, only 
about five percent of the total facilities of the nation for pro- 
ducing power was publicly owned and operated. Today nearly 
27 percent is operated by federal or local governments. The 
speaker cited attempted federal regulation of intrastate nat- 
ural gas operations as a dangerous trend, notably in The East 
Ohio Gas Company case. 

“America’s progress to world leadership,’ the Senator con- 
tinued, “offers incontestable evidence that the soundest system 
of government or economics is where the least restrictions 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A.G.A. marks natural gas era 








“Leaders of the final joint session of the Natural and Manufactured Gas Departments pause together before mounting the rostrum. 


They are, from left to right, J. J. Quinn, Boston, who pinch hit a¥ ¢o-ehelrniait and 


inthe, enforced absence of Earl H. Eacker; 


Frank C. Smith, Houston, who presided; Herbert P. Stellwagen, Philadelphia and D. H. Mitchell, Hammond, Ind., who delivered addresses 


o the organ strains of “Auld Lang 

Syne,” the final joint session of the 
Natural and Manufactured Gas Depart- 
ments came to a historic close at 11:50 
A.M., Monday, October 27th. In his 
“Hail and Farewell’ address, Frank C. 
Smith, presiding chairman and newly 
elected A. G. A. president, noted that 
the industry is on “the threshold of a 
new era.” In effect, he said that ours is 
a “new industry” which inas been selling 
more and more natural gas since World 
War II, until at present 92 percent of 
gas sold is natural gas. He observed that 
the industry problems continue to be 
nearly the same, while its responsibilities 
also must be met squarely as in the past. 
“Not only is our industry now at its 
peak,” Mr. Smith concluded, “but 
greater peaks will be reached.” 

“Public officials of the [natural gas} 
consuming states who consistently de- 
vote so much of their time to efforts at 
field price regulation will some day real- 
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ize how shortsighted they have been,” 
stated E. I. Thompson, executive vice- 
president, Texas Independent Producers 
and Royalty Owners Association. In the 
long run, he predicted, ‘‘consumers will 
realize that their goal should be maxi- 
mum supply—trather than minimum 
price.” He further viewed the basic 
drawback as being that “‘natural gas has 
been denied the fundamental right to 
seek its own price level in a free mar- 
ket.” 

Despite the great response of pipeline 
companies and distributors to consumer 
demands, Mr. Thompson continued, 
there has been unfair consideration of 
the interests of the producer who seems 
to have become a forgotten man. Con- 
sumers and producers mutually are “de- 
pendent upon each other,’ he went on. 
(Mr. Thompson’s paper is on page 25.) 

“Thirty years ago I never thought I'd 
see the day of natural gas in New Eng- 
land,” said John J. Quinn, vice-presi- 


dent, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., read- 
ing the words of Earl H. Eacker, chair- 
man, Manufactured Gas Department and 
president of Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., who was unable to attend because 
of business in Washington, D. C. Op- 
timism was expressed about the future 
of the industry and the Natural and 
Manufactured Gas Departments now op- 
erating as one, following adoption of the 
new A. G. A. constitution. In addition 
to referring to continuing research of the 
PAR program into future gas sources, 
“full and adequate support’ was re- 
quested of the industry to meet ultimate 
research needs. 

Despite difficulties of American casu- 
alty insurance companies in seeking to 
provide full liability insurance coverage 
for the gas industry, Herbert P. Stell- 
wagen, executive vice-president, Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America, 
emphasized that American insurance 
companies continue to maintain their 





E. I. Thomp tive vice-president, Texas In- 
dependent and Royalty Owners Association, cavu- 
tioned against over-regulation of natural gas supply 





“confidence in the gas business of Amer- 

a.’" Companies which he represents, he 
stated, had more than $50 million in 
such investments. 

In answering his own question, “Why 
is there a dearth of American market 
for excess insurance for gas companies ?” 
Mr. Stellwagen briefly reviewed the in- 
surance business. Insurance premiums, 
he said, “must cover losses produced by 
risks assumed; pay our expenses and 
yield a profit.” Continuing, he stressed 
that “the measure of an insurance com- 
pany’s profit is not the difference be- 
tween premiums collected and losses 
paid.” Like the gas business, he pointed 
out, the insurance business also has over- 
head costs. “Losses represent only the 





manufacturing cost of our product . . . 
but with excess liability insurance there 
is either feast or famine—either absence 
of loss or a catastrophic loss of crushing 
proportion.” 

Not only must rates be sufficient to 
cover losses and expenses, Mr. Stell- 
wagen repeated, but “‘reinsurance is es- 
sential to the underwriting of risks 
which are limited in number and which 
are characterized by heavy loss poten- 
tialities.” It was the failure of these 
principles to operate, Mr. Stellwagen 
pointed out, which “brought about the 
current restriction of the American mar- 
ket for excess liability insurance.’ Pre- 
mium income did not cover losses and 
expenses and the reinsurance market col- 


J. E. Gibbons, Pittsburgh, M. C. Madsen and W. B. Haas, Omaha, Frank C. Bracken, New. 
ark, N. J., and J. J. Hedrick, Chicago, were chatting together as the conventioneer 
gathered to attend the final joint session of Natural and Manufactured Gas Departments 























lapsed with it, he added. 
In concluding, Mr. Stellwagen stated 
that “the gas industry must pay for if 
own losses . . . must accommodate [ite 
self} to higher retentions... 
must cooperate [with the insurance in 
dustry} to reduce the number and Se 
verity of accidents.” § 
The 1953 Natural Gas Spring Meety 
ing will be held in the Edgewater Beachy 
Hotel, Chicago, from April 30 throug 
May Ist, as a technical and operational 
session only. The report of the Time 
and Place Committee made by Dean 
Mitchell, chairman and president of 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. of 
Hammond, Ind., was approved by the 
members present. 
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dential Gas Sections. 

The definite scope and jurisdiction of the General Manage- 


ment Section is still 


sociation. 
Upon receipt of 


ditional cost of fifty 


sociation will pay the regular individual membership fees. 
Please indicate on the inserted card your desire concerning 


membership. 


tors but will probably include at least the rate, personnel, ac- 
cident prevention and public information activities of the As- 


membership in the Section, the Board of Directors will pro- 
vide for the establishment of this General Management Sec- 
tion and for the election of its officers. Members of other 
Sections may take membership in the new Section at an ad- 
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he businessman was primarily respon- 

sible for America’s amazing progress 
to world leadership. Inspired by the 
realization that the more he achieved 
the greater would be his reward, he con- 
ceived the ideas and took the risks neces- 
sary to put his ideas across. 

Certainly government was not respon- 
sible for America’s amazing progress. 
No anxious bureaucrat was responsible 
for the development of the West, the 
bridging of the rivers, the spanning of 
the continent with rails, and later with 
smooth roads to carry the products of 
every area wherever they could be 
marketed. 

America’s progress to world leader- 
ship offers incontestable evidence that 
the soundest system of government or 
econofnics has the least restrictions and 
limitations, and permits the greatest free- 
dom of action to the individual. The 
unprecedented development of America 
has shown clearly that tens of millions 
of individuals bargaining out their trans- 
actions and relationship will develop far 
better solutions than can be achieved by 
the theoretical or autocratic approach of 
a centralized group seeking to arrange 
the lives of all their fellow citizens. 

What the government has done in the 
field of public power could well be du- 
plicated later in other fields, perhaps in 
the gas field. Now owning more than 
14,000 miles of power lines, it plans 
further great expansion of facilities. Of 
this development it is TVA that presents 
the most dramatic picture of what can 
happen when the Federal Government 
sets out to invade any field of industry. 

Despite protestations that no harm 
would be done to the electric companies 
in the area, 31 investor-owned compa- 
nies formerly operating there have been 
replaced in whole or in part. The Au- 
thority continues to expand its monop- 
oly. It has annexed three Army Engi- 
neers’ dams on the Cumberland River 
and has requested authority to take over 
the Cumberland Valley area, comprising 
almost 18,000 square miles. This would 
add almost half again the original Ten- 
nessee Valley area. 

Prior to 1914, the primary responsi- 
bility of utility regulation rested with 
the states and almost all of them had 
created agencies to handle such matters. 
The current flood of Federal encroach- 
ments on state regulation did not begin 
until 1933. As late as 1933, Federal 
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regulation was confined largely to the 
conservation of water resources and to 
the distribution of radio broadcasting li- 
censes. Added to the then extant Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were the 
Federal Power Commission, which at- 
tained its present full stature through 
the Federal Power Act of 1935, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, born 
of the Federal Communications Act of 
1934; and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission which gained powers over 
public utilities as a result of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. 

Two sharp facets reflect the basic prob- 
lem of utility regulation by government. 
On the one hand, public utility companies 
were born of private enterprise. And it 
was private enterprise which nurtured 
and expanded the utilities through the 
capital of investors, through the toil of 
many people, through the research of 
scientists and inventors, and through the 
application and coordination of all these 
forces. From these great efforts emerged 
the utility which serves the American 
people so efficiently today. 

On the other hand, public services are 
set apart from unregulated industry by 
virtue of the franchise, which removes 
them from many of the disturbing ele- 
ments and vicissitudes to which unregu- 
lated industries are subjected. The fran- 
chise is a privilege which the govern- 
ment grants to a utility, and regulation 
is the safeguard the government main- 
tains through law. Thus, the franchise 
is more than a privilege; it is also a re- 
sponsibility. 

Why is regulation necessary at all? 
The answer, which has been presented 
by scholars who have manifested a deep 
interest in the public utility field, is brief, 
to the point, and sobering. These men 
feel that the alternative to commission 
regulation, whether at the state or Fed- 
eral level, is a public demand for out- 
right ownership of the utilities by the 
government. Certainly regulation is the 
lesser of the two evils presented here. 

Regulatory commissions at any level of 
government are confronted with several 
perplexing problems which are nearly 
as old as regulation itself. Briefly, the 
first is the fair valuation basis and 
whether it should represent the original 
cost of plant or the present reproduction 
cost. The second source of difficulty to 
all commissions is the delay and frustra- 
tion which so frequently attends their 
deliberations. Cases which extend them- 
selves for years and which fill many vol- 











Having a between sessions chat... 





Seen in conversation at the convention were H. S. Bair, York (Pa.) County Gas Co.; E. G. Boyer, 
Philadelphia Electric Co.; and J. H. Isherwood, North Penn Gas Co., Port Allegany, Pennsylvania 





umes are most discouraging. Finally, the 
influence and pressure brought to bear 
on legislatures and political bodies at 
both levels constitutes a problem with 
which commissions must cope. 

There are several differences between 
state and Federal regulation which 
should be noted. First, state commissions 
are older and more mature than their 
Federal counterpart and, like human be- 
ings at maturity, they tend to be some- 
what more cautious about disturbing re- 
lationships and somewhat more judicial 
in approach. 

The second difference is the fact that, 
in general, the Federal Government is so 
constituted that its executive elements 
are all headed up by the Chief Executive. 
Presidential leadership often extends to 
some degree to the legislative branch, 
while it is of small consequence to the 
judicial branch. 

Third, in the state pattern of organ- 
ization there is considered to be no neces- 
safy connection between the nature of 
the job to be done and the degree of in- 
dependence granted the unit. 

In the fourth place, the staff of Fed- 
eral regulatory organizations is invari- 
ably larger than the staff of state units. 
In the fifth place, the Federal Congress 
sits more frequently and for longer pe- 
riods than does the average state legis- 
lature. The impact which is brought to 
bear on the Federal commission by both 
the legislative and executive branches is 
more continuous and much more effec- 
tive than the influence that can be 






brought to bear ordinarily by the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of a par- 
ticular state on a state commission. 

Finally, the average person feels much 
more remote from the Federal agencies 
than from those at the state level. State 
agencies establish regulations which have 
a direct and immediate effect on the daily 
life of the individual. He is reminded 
constantly of the omnipresence of the 
state body. On the other hand, the Fed- 
eral regulatory commission seems far re- 
moved-and-of very indirect consequence 
to him. 


Chain reactions occur 


There are weaknesses which have de- 
veloped in the Federal regulatory system. 
One of these is the fact that there is a 
chain reaction leading to multiple cases 
all of which spring from a single deci- 
sion. This is due to the manner in which 
private utility companies operate at vary- 
ing commercial stages. 

Another weakness is that, at the Fed- 
eral level, Commissions concern them- 
selves with estimates of conditions which 
will prevail in the future. State commis- 
sions are more prone to deal only with 
existing facts. 

The chief objection to utility regula- 
tion at the Federal level is that it is 
another step toward centralized govern- 
ment, with a concurrent loss of the inde- 
pendence of the state. Further, it is 
claimed that Federal regulation if al- 
lowed to extend endlessly brings the 
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nation closer to Socialism. It is generally 
held, however, that some Federal regula. 
tion is inescapable since state regulatiog 
can no longer reach a significant propor. 
tion of utility management. 

The cost of Federal regulation, like 
wise, is a strong source of objectiog 
This cost is usually compared with the 
individual state appropriation and jg 
this light appears most unfavorable. Re. 
gardless of this, many writers and 
nearly all critics of Federal Government 
object to its high cost. Another objec. 
tion is that in many cases a duplication 
of effort exists between the state and 
Federal levels of regulation. Wherever 
duplication exists, much of the total ef. 
fort expended is sheer waste. 

Anyone who takes the time to review 
the situation cannot help but be im 
pressed with the record of steady growth 
in the gas industry over the past 15 or 
20 years. 

Between 1933 and 1951 the total 
number of customers increased from 15 
million to about 25 million, and revenue 
increased from $680 million to $22 
billion. 

Consumption per customer increased 
100 percent, while revenue per customer 
increased 95 percent. 

Between 1937 and 1951 the total assets 
of the industry doubled, going from 
about $5 billion to nearly $10 billion. 

Net income between 1937 and 1951 
rose from $130 million to $350 million, 

The retail price of gas compares very 
favorably with that of other fuels. 

The Federal Government has not par- 
ticipated in the field of the gas utility in 
the past. But Federal participation in the 
electrical field is quite a different thing. 
Twenty-five years ago only about five per- 
cent of the total facilities of the nation 
for producing power was publicly owned 
and operated. Today 26.8 percent is op- 
erated by Federal or local governments. 
This figure is based on power capacity. 
Privately owned companies had a total 
capacity of approximately 61 million 
kilowatts, contrasted with nearly 16 mil- 
lion kilowatts which was publicly owned 
and operated. 

Some of the future trends of the gas 
industry can be forecast with reasonable 
certainty. Other trends are possibilities 
the certainty of which is less definite. 

1. It is confidently expected by ob- 
servers in the field that the demand for 
gas will continue to increase. New con- 
struction in the amount of $1.5 billion 

(Continued on page 50) 
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With only two percent of potential gas-overlying 


acreage explored, reserves will meet demands far into the future 


Natural gas growth predicted 





By DR. GUSTAV EGLOFF 


Director of Research 
Universal Oil Products Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


he natural gas industry has been under- 

going a phenomenal expansion in the 

st decade and promises continuing 
growth into the forseeable future. De- 
spite increasing production, its proved 
reserves are. rising every year. The in- 
dustry now represents an investment of 
over nine billion dollars, with five bil- 
lion projected for expansion in the next 
five years. 

In Table I the net and marketed pro- 
duction of natural gas is given at five 
year intervals from 1935 to 1950, and 
for 1951. The proved reserves at the end 
of each year are also given. Since 1935 
the net production of natural gas has in- 
creased over three times and the mar- 
keted production over five times. It is 
estimated that the production of natural 
gas will be 15 trillion cubic feet in 1975. 

Any discussion of the present and fu- 
ture of natural gas should include con- 
sideration of natural gas liquids and pro- 
ducts therefrom such as natural gasoline 
and liquified petroleum gas comprising 
propane, butanes, and their mixtures. 
Products from natural gasoline and cycle 
plants amounted to a total of 205 mil- 
lion barrels in 1951. A 1952 survey 
showed 471 natural gasoline plants in 
the United States with a total annual 
capacity of 229,000,000 barrels of all 
products. 

It is the goal of the Petroleum Ad- 
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ministrator for Defense to increase nat- 
ural gasoline capacity to 365,000,000 
barrels a yeat by the end of 1953. The 
goal of PAD could be met by recovering 
more of the natural gas liquids from our 
present production of natural gas, which, 
it is estimated, could yield another 150 
million barrels of liquids besides those 
that are already being produced. 

At present one-third of LPG produc- 
tion is from natural gas operations, and 
two-thirds is recovered from crude oil 
refining. Sold as a constituent of natural 
gas, LPG has a value of less than one 
cent a gallon but separated it can be mar- 
keted for an average price of about five 
cents a gallon, which raises the value of 
the gas four cents per thousand cubic 
feet for each gallon recovered. If our 
estimated 1975 gas production of 15 
trillion cubic feet were all processed for 
such an LPG recovery, it could mean an 
added gross income to the natural gas 
industry of $400 million a year, over the 
present figure of around $200 million. 

Our 194 trillion cubic feet of proved 
gas reserves shown in Table I are in four 
categories: 1. Free gas not associated 
with petroleum, 68.9 percent, 2. Free 
gas in contact with, but not in solution 
in crude oil, 14.8 percent, 3. Gas in 
solution in crude oil, 16.45 percent, 4. 
Gas in underground storage, not includ- 
ing that returned underground for re- 
pressuring, 2.44 percent. 

The production of non-associated gas 
can be controlled to meet seasonal de- 
mands, but the associated type of gas has 
to be produced along with current petro- 
leum production. Associated gas produc- 
tion is being disposed of mainly by strip- 


ping out natural gasoline liquids and 
recycling the stripped gas to maintain 
well pressure, and by underground stor- 
age near high consuming areas. The 
amount of gas used for repressuring to 
maintain oil production is steadily in- 
creasing. In 1935, 90 billion cubic feet 
of gas were used, in 1940, 362 billion 
and in 1948, 1,221 billion. 

In spite of mounting production, 
proved reserves of natural gas have in- 
creased over three times since 1935. 
(Table I.) In 1951, net production was 
about eight trillion cubic feet, while 
proved reserves increased by same 
amount, which means that 16 trillion cu- 
bic feet were discovered during the year. 

Estimates of ultimate reserves of nat- 
ural gas vary widely. Lyon F. Terry, vice- 
president, Chase National Bank, feels 
that 500 trillion cubic feet of ultimate re- 
serves is a conservative figure, and this 
attitude is shared by R. C. Alden. So far 
all predictions of oil reserves have been 
low and it is quite likely that predictions 
of future natural gas reserves will also 
be low. Geologists predict that future 
discoveries of natural gas will be in the 
deeper portions of sedimentary basins 
during exploration for liquid petroleum 
since gas-oil ratios are higher at greater 
depths. There will undoubtedly be large 
gas fields in the Gulf of Mexico under 
the Continental shelf. 

Only about two percent of the million 
square miles of land area overlying 
our sedimentary formations has been 
thoroughly explored by the drill. As de- 
mands for oil and gas continue to rise, 
exploration will be stimulated and amply 
sufficient supplies of both oil and gas 
will be found. 

















TABLE I: PRODUCTION AND PROVED RESER 


VES OF NATURAL GAS 








TABLE IV: USES OF NATURAL GAS, 1951 





























Trillions of Cubic Feet USES TRILLION CU. FT. PERCENT 
NET MARKETED** PROVED Industrial 3.395 46.3 
YEAR PRODUCTION" PRODUCTION RESERVES Domestic Space Heating and Cooking 1.471 20.1 
Field 1.364 18.6 
hoe a a = Petrochemicals, including Carbon Black 0.525 7.1 
: ‘00 135.0 Commercial Space Heating and Cooking 0.445 6.1 
1945 4.84 3 \ Into Storage 0.128 1.8 
1950 6.89 6.20 185.6 
1951 7.97 7.15 193.8 ens as ce | 
* After deducting fo sed i ing. 
ad ps sv oe he =" - as aan ca ona a a Ct eee te TABLE V: SALES OF LPG BY PRINCIPAL USES (BARRELS) 
underground storage. USE 1946 PERCENT 1951 PERCENT 
Domestic 18,080,000 44.5 51,600,000 51.2 
Chemical 7,410,000 18.3 20,100,000 20.0 
Synthetic Rubber 7,000,000 17.2 8,900,000 8.9 


TABLE Il: PROVED RESERVES OF NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS 


Industrial 
Internal Combustion 








3,785,000 9.3 6,250,000 6.2 


















































AT END OF THOUSAND BARRELS Engine Fuel 2,256,000 5.6 6,900,000 6.8 
Gas Manufacture 2,031,000 5.1 6,700,000 6.7 
1946 3,163,219 All Other 905 173,000 0.2 
1947 3,253,542 ENS. eta: Spee. ee 
1948 3,540,783 TOTAL 40,562,905 100.0 100,623,000 100.0 
1949 3,729,012 
1950 4,267,663 ; a 
_. Lies 4,724,602 TABLE VI: NATURAL GAS AND OIL SPACE HEATING UNITS 
YEAR GAS UNITS OIL UNITS 
ee eee RS 1930 658,000 648,500 
1940 3,550,000 2,135,125 
; 1949 6,770,000 4,490,535 
TABLE Il: UNITED STATES ENERGY GENERATION 1950 7,640,000 5,146,354 
Trillions of BTU’s = 1951 8,850,000 5,438,000 
FROM PER CENT FROM 
YEAR TOTAL NATURAL GAS NATURAL GAS oe ee | 
1900 7,893 256 3.2 . TABLE VII: COST COMPARISON FOR HOUSE HEATING 
1920 28,956 856 3.9 @ Fu HEATING SYSTEM BTU/PER 1¢ 
1940 25,216 2,955 11.3 S ; 
Gas Air, steam, water 6,250 
1950 35,137 6,570 18.7 Oil Same 5,100 
1951 38,635 7,955 20.6 Coal Same 4,700 
The split up on the use of natural gas for 1951 is given in Table IV. Electricity Resistance Units 1,700 


It can scarcely be overemphasized that 
the proved reserves of either petroleum 
or natural gas include only those quanti- 
ties which are known to be recoverable 
with present production methods. At 
present rates of consumption our proved 
reserves of natural gas are equal to about 
25 years’ supply in contrast to 19 years’ 
indicated supply of natural gas liquids, 
and 13 years’ indicated supply of crude 
oil. Such figures bear no relationship at 
all to ultimate reserves which are many 
times greater than the proved amounts. 
In the case of natural gas reserves, esti- 
mators consider that supplies will be 
maintained well beyond present century. 

In Table II are shown the estimated 
reserves of natural gas liquids from the 
first estimates in 1946 to the latest in 
1951. These liquids now constitute about 
15 percent of our total proved liquid 
hydrocarbon reserves of 32 billion bar- 
rels. Our ultimate reserves of liquid hy- 
drocarbons under United States land 
areas are generally estimated to be in the 
order of 100 billion barrels, so that our 
ultimate reserves of natural gas liquids 
are about 15 billion barrels. This figure 
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is probably low because the ratio of nat- 
ural gas liquids to crude oil is expected 
to increase as new discoveries are made. 
Additional reserves of both gas and oil 
underly the tidelands and the Continen- 
tal shelf surrounding the United States 
and it is quite possible that amounts of 
oil and gas at least equal to those found 
under our land areas will be found off- 
shore. 


Gas discovery rate faster 


Natural gas has been discovered at a 
much faster rate than petroleum and nat- 
ural gas liquids in recent years. If this 
trend continues to 1960, our cumulative 
discoveries of natural gas on a thermal 
basis will be 55 percent of the total 
liquid and gaseous hydrocarbon discov- 
eries, whereas in 1950, they were only 
30 percent. On a thermal basis there is 
about the same amount of heat energy in 
our present proved reserves of natural 
gas as there is in our proved reserves of 
liquid hydrocarbons, which include crude 
oil and natural gas liquids. 

The use of natural gas as a fuel for 





energy development is increasing mote 
rapidly than the use of other natural 
fuels. Table III shows the energy devel- 
oped in the United States from 1900 to 
1951, in trillions of Btu’s, and the per- 
centage generated from natural gas. The 
figures indicate that there was a 25.7 fold 
increase in the amount of energy gener- 
ated from natural gas from 1900 to 1950, 
and a 19.5 percent increase from 1950 
to 1951. 

It seems likely that much of the con- 
tinued increase in the use of natural gas 
will be in the fields of space heating, 
cooking heat treating, and chemicals pro- 
duction. In such uses it has advantages 
over both distillate and residual fuel oil 
and coal in the matter of convenience in 
handling, cleanliness, and better con- 
trols. Nearly half of the natural gas mar- 
keted in 1951 went into industrial uses, 
while a total of 26.2 percent was used for 
domestic and commercial space heating 
and cooking. 

The main products from natural gas 
liquids are natural gasoline of varying 


(Continued on page 45) 
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ows of streamlined automatic gas 
R appliances, which set the pace for 
modern family living, were on review 
at the 34th American Gas Association 
annual convention in Atlantic City, 
October 27-31. Designed to fulfill the 
daily needs of every family, no matter 
what its size, were the gas ranges, 
water heaters, incinerators, dryers and 
refrigerators that housewives will be 
anxious to own. 

The theme of the range manufac- 
turers might well have been, “A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever.” The manu- 
facturers showed that practical and 
decorative features are being ingen- 
jously combined on ranges today. 
Gaily colored spectromatic burner 
controls enable the housewife to 
check, from across the room, the heat 
at which she has set her top burners. 
There were even ranges sporting 18 
carat gold finish panels, priced to ac- 
commodate the strictest budgets. 


Appliances 


designed for 
sales appeal 


One of the most outstanding and 
popular new designs in modern gas 
ranges is the sectional unit. These 
units feature built in ovens and broil- 
ets at convenient heights. The separate 
top burners come in staggered ar- 
tangements, according to personal 
preference, and may be sunk in utility 
cabinets or set in a unit of their own. 

Ranges with snap off front panels 
and burner controls are designed for 
easy cleaning, while other models have 
removable heat resistant oven win- 
dows for the same purpose. Always 
noteworthy are a range’s ventilation 
features. To prevent discoloration of 
walls and ceilings, some ranges are 
constructed to ventilate cooking com- 
bustion products onto the back por- 
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tion of the range, which can be readily 
wiped clean by the housewife. 

Further convenience characteristics 
of the ranges displayed were: combi- 
nation automatic and manual ignition 
systems, ovens welded in one piece to 
prevent heat leakage, broiling and 
roasting temperature-timing charts on 
oven doors and two-way top burners 
which can be used as griddle or giant 
burner or blanked over, with cover 
provided, for work space. A “top-vue”’ 
enables the cook to look into the oven 
from the top of the range thereby sav- 
ing bending and stooping. She can en- 
joy similar convenience with the 
“press-toe” and the waist high swing 
out broilers that are featured in two 
other ranges. Also shown were ranges 
with minute timers which ring until 
shut off manually, so that the house- 
wife has no chance of missing the 
warning bell. 

Not to be outdone by the range man- 
ufacturers, the gas water heater manu- 
facturers showed the results of tests 
made in an all-out campaign against 
rust and corrosion caused by the pecu- 
liarities of the varying mineral con- 
tent of water all over the United 

tates. 

With recovery rates three times 
faster than heaters using other fuels, 
the heaters exhibited had tank linings 
of monel metal, galvanized steel and 
glass. Alloy annode rod protectors, 
easy to install in the center of the tank 
eliminate inside rust and corrosion. 
Table-top-height models, some of 
which are designed to fit flush against 
the wall, are becoming increasingly 
popular. 

The most remarkable innovation in 
the hot water heater line was the duo- 
temp heater shown by one manufac- 
turer. A boon to the genuinely modern 
home, this type heater provides 180° 
water for automatic clothes washer 
and dishwasher and 125° water for 
bathrooms, lavatories and kitchen. 

Another homemaker’s delight is the 
gas incinerator. Of especial interest is 
the incinerator that can be mounted 
on the face of a chimney wall, off the 
floor, thereby providing that always 
welcome extra space. Constructed to 
consume all combustible household 
wastes, the gas incinerators on the 
market today require little or no main- 
tenance. Once lit, some models remain 
lit causing moist materials to dry out 


before burning. Capacities of incinera- 
tors shown ranged from one half to 
two bushels. 

More than 100,000 women are now 
using gas clothes dryers in their homes 
and the end is not in sight! Several 
manufacturers, with this in mind, have 
spanking new models in production, 
some of which were displayed for the 
first time at the convention. Featured 
were a waist-high lint drawer that 
eliminates stooping; drop down door, 
which serves as a convenient shelf and 
prevents clothes from dropping and 
dripping on the floor; and, permanent 
flush-to-wall construction, possible 
since servicing is done from the top 
and front. 

Other welcome and work-saving ad- 
vances were evident in the tempera- 
ture and timer controls. One dryer had 
a 130 minute timer with a thermostat 
that could bet set for a low of 145° and 
a high of 190°, depending on the fabric 
to be dried. Also not to be forgotten 
are the dryer with completely auto- 
matic ignition wherein the pilot goes 
on only when the switch is set. There 
were also the dryers in which the heat 
is turned off automatically five minutes 
before the drying cycle ends, during 
which time clothes are fluffed gently in 
fresh, dry air so that they are com- 
fortable to handle. 

“The right kind of cold for every 
kind of food” is one of the many ad- 
vantages of the gas refrigerators which 
were on exhibit. A special freezer zone 
provides the extreme cold necessary 
for freezing and storing foods. The 
normal cold zone maintains tempera- 
ture with the correct balance for nor- 
mal food storage. The moist cold zone 
keeps vegetables and fruits, which re- 
quire a higher degree of humidity, at 
their garden-fresh best. What's more, 
the various refrigerator models can be 
purchased with interior trim of blue, 
gold or green. In addition, the gas re- 
frigerator provides extra room for 
bulky objects like watermelon, large 
turkeys and tall bottles as well as 
shelves for odds and ends. 

Trend-setting ideas, which accent 
the usefulness of automatic gas equip- 
ment, were glowingly apparent in the 
fourteen New Freedom gas kitchens. 
These kitchens, as seen in leading 
women’s magazines and at the conven- 
tion are affecting daily living habits of 
families throughout the nation. 

(Continued on page 48) 








Outstanding contributions to 
the preservation of life and the advancement 


of the gas industry are cited 


Gas awards 


mark 


top performance 


heepws bravery, and leadership in 
the fields of home service, distribu- 
tion and preparation of technical papers 
were recognized by the presentation of 
industry awards during various sessions 
of the A. G. A. Convention. 


Meritorious Service Medal 


Everett L. McDougal, construction 
foreman and welder, Pacific Lighting 
Gas Supply Co., Los Angeles, was 
awarded the highest honor that the gas 
industry can bestow upon an individual 
for outstanding bravery, when he was 
presented with the Meritorious Service 
Medal of the American Gas Association. 

The award, which was presented to 
Mr. McDougal by Charles E. Bennett, 
president, The Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh, and president, 
A. G. A., consists of a gold medal and 
a button and a certificate of merit. The 
award is made possible by a fund donated 
by the late Walter R. Addicks, former 
senior vice-president of the Consolidated 
Gas Co. of N. Y., predecessor of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

Mr. McDougal won the award by his 


Jack W. Carroll, right, assistant superintendent of production, P 
tric Co., receives the Beal Medal from A. G. A. President Che 


conspicuous presence of mind and 
bravery on June 25, 1952, in rescuing a 
fellow worker, Raymond H. Jordan, 
from a burning gas line in an excavation 
where a drip was being installed. A flash 
fire had enveloped the entire pit and its 
banks in flame, trapping Jordan on the 
escape ladder. Mr. McDougal ran back 
through the fire, lifted and removed the 
body of his fellow worker to the ground 
surface, free from danger. Mr. Jordan 
received second and third degree burns, 
but could have lost his life except for 
the heroic effort of Mr. McDougal. 


Home Service Awards 


National recognition for outstanding 
accomplishments in the gas utility home 
service field was given to five winners in 
the American Gas Association Home 
Service Achievement Award sponsored 
by McCall’s magazine. Cash prizes total- 
ing $1,000 and bronze plaques were 
awarded to individual members of home 
service organizations who were con- 
sidered to have made the most effective 
contribution to the advancement of mo- 


dern homemaking by promoting the use 
of gas and modern gas equipment. 

Five awards were made in three divi- 
sions and the recipients of these high na 
tional honors were: Ruth Sheldon, home 
service director, Washington (D. C.) 
Gas Light Co.; Wanda M. Ewing, home 
service director, United Fuel Gas Co, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Jean Hughes, home 
service advisor, United Gas Corp., Hous- 
ton; Mrs. Elyse Van Dyke, home service 
director, Alabama Gas Corp., Birming- 
ham; and Ann Worden, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids. Each 
winner received $200 and a_ bronze 
plaque. 

Ruth Sheldon was winner in Division 
A which includes heads of home service 
departments of more than five indi- 
viduals. She was cited for her graphic de- 
scription of a year’s activities and achieve: 
ments in a report to the directors of The 
Washington Gas Light Company. This 
report proved the value of their invest- 
ment in a department serving customer 
needs. 

In Division B, which was confined to 
home service departments of five or less 
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members, the award was won by Wanda 
M. Ewing for an effective plan developed 
by home service for cooperation in the 
dealer program of the United Fuel Gas 
Company. 

Three awards in Division C were 
given to individual members or depart- 
ment heads in three different companies. 
Mrs. Elyse Van Dyke, Alabama Gas 
Corp. was rewarded for a promotion and 
home demonstration of the automatic 
clothes dryer. Ann Worden, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., was given an 
award in Division C on the basis of a 
training program for company and dealer 
salesmen in the interest of better cus- 
tomer service. The third winner in Divi- 
sion C was Jean Hughes who won the 
award for an accounting of a gas com- 
pany tie-in with the Junior Achievement 
Program which gave training to teen-age 
girls in the operation of a business for 
profit. 

The judges of the awards were: W. J. 
Schmidt, Long Island Lighting Co., 
Mineola, N. Y., chairman; R. J. Vanda- 
griff of the Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Flora G. Dowler, The Manufac- 
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A. G. A. President Bennett compliments J. W. Carroll, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Beal Medal winner; F.J. Parker, 
Pacific Lighting Co., who received Meritorious Service 
Award for E. L. McDougal, Pacific Lighting Gas Supply 
Co.; Henry Fink, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., who 
accepted Distribution Achievement Award for F. J. Hall 





The Meritorious Service Medal was awarded to Everett 
L. McDougal, foreman, Pacific Lighting Gas Supply Co. 


Home Service Achievement Awards were conferred on 
Wanda M. Ewing, Charleston, W. Va.; Ruth Sheldon, 
Washington; Mrs. Elyse Van Dyke, Birmingham; and 
Ann Worden, Grand Rapids. Winner Jean Hughes, 
United Gas Corp., was not able to be present 





turers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh; 
Vivian L. Marshall, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service Co.; and Irving K. Peck, 
Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 
Houston. 


Distribution Achievement 
Award 


Frank J. Hall, superintendent of dis- 
tribution plant, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit, received the American 
Gas Association Distribution Achieve- 
ment Award sponsored by the American 
Meter Co., Philadelphia. The presenta- 
tion marked the initial bestowal of this 
award. . 

The Distribution Achievement Award 
consists of a Certificate of Merit and a 
cash emolument of $1,000 and it is to be 
presented each year to the person judged 
to have made the most outstanding con- 
tribution to the science and art of gas 
distribution, either during the past year 
or during the past five years. Mr. Hall 
received the award for his prominent 
part in the development of lightweight 
service trenchers. His citation pointed 


out that he has many distribution achieve- 
ments to his credit. 


The Beal Medal 


Jack W. Carroll, assistant superinten- 
dent of production, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., was given one of the highest honors 
bestowed in the gas industry today when 
he was presented with the Beal Medal 
and a cash award for preparing the best 
technical paper presented at a meeting of 
the American Gas Association this year. 

The Beal Medal was first offered by 
the late W. R. Beal and it was first won 
by Henry L. Doherty, late president of 
Cities Service, for a paper presented be- 
fore the American Gas Light Associa- 
tion in 1898. Today the medal and 
the award are made possible by Ernest 
R. Acker, president, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, 
New York, on behalf of the Beal family. 

Mr. Carroll was given the award in 
recognition of the merits of a paper, 
“Economics of Peak-Shaving’”’ which was 
presented at the A. G. A. Production 
and Chemical Conference, New York 
City in May, 1952. 
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ugene D. Milener, coordinator of spe- 
E cial activities, American Gas Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y., died suddenly at 
Raleigh, N. C., Thursday morning, No- 
vember 20. Mr. Milener was attending 
the annual meeting of the Mid-South- 
eastern Gas Association at the time of 
his death. 

Well known in all segments of the gas 
industry, Mr. Milener was a graduate of 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute and the 
University of Maryland. He held various 
positions with the Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Company of 
Baltimore, including supervisor of in- 
dustrial and house heating sales. In 
1915-1916, he devised the “‘degree-day”’ 
method of calculating gas requirements 
for heating different types of buildings 
under varying temperature conditions. 
This method now is generally used 
throughout the gas industry and by the 
heating, ventilating and air-conditioning 
industries. 

He joined the American Gas Associ- 
ation in 1928 as industrial gas research 


Eugene Milener dies suddenly in North Carolina 


engineer and was chairman of the Cen- 
tral House Heating Approval Require- 
ments Committee when the Approval 
Requirements Code was being compiled. 
In December, 1935, Mr. Milener was 
appointed secretary of the Industrial Gas 
Section of A. G. A., continuing in that 
capacity when the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Sections of the Association were 
combined. 

In 1946, he was appointed coordina- 
tor of general research of A. G. A. under 
the Association’s integrated Promotion, 
Advertising and Research (PAR) Plan, 
and in 1948 he became coordinator of 
utilization research. In 1951, Mr. Mil- 
ener was appointed secretary of the Man- 
ufactured Gas and the Natural Gas De- 
partments of A. G. A. When separate 
departments of the Association were 
eliminated under the revised Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws early in November, 
1952, Mr. Milener became coordinator 
of special activities. 

In addition to directing the Associa- 
tion’s industrial gas utilization research 





program and serv- 
ing as secretary of 
the Industrial and 
Commercial Gas 
Section, Mr. Mil- 
ener for many years 
was in charge of the 
entertainment pro- 
grams arranged for 
the A. G. A. annual 
conventions. He 
also served as liai- 
son executive for A. G. A. with its affili. 
ated associations throughout the gas in- 
dustry. 

He was a member of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating En. 
gineers and the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers. He was well- 
known as an author of articles on indus 
trial gas, house heating and air condi- 
tioning, and fuel utilization. 

Mr. Milener is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Eleanor Hope Milener, and by his 
son Eugene D. Milener III, now in mili- 
tary service. Interment was in Baltimore, 





Eugene D. Milener 


All 49 “Holiday” award winners cook with gas 


istinguished gourmets, cooperating 

with the editors of Holiday maga- 
zine have selected 49 restaurants which 
rank among the best in the United States 
and are classed among the greatest in the 
world. Each has been presented with a 
Holiday award of dining distinction. 

Every one of the 49 restaurants se- 
lected cooks with gas! 

Here’s what Holiday has to say about 
its restaurant awards: 

“The restaurants recommended were 
selected by Holiday's editors in consul- 
tation with Lucius Beebe, Ludwig Benel- 
mans and Silas Spitzer, all distinguished 
gourmets, and with Holiday's own food 
editor, Elizabeth Woody. Because quality 
varies with geography, any use of the 
word ‘best’ must be subject to regional 
qualifications. 

“Holiday offers you this selection with 
a clear conscience. All of these restau- 
rants are good. Many are the best in the 
United States, and are among the great- 
est in the world. To each goes an award 
of merit and Holiday's heartiest congrat- 
ulations.” 

The award consists of an engraved 
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certificate profusely illustrated with foods 
and vintage wines, and the inscription, 
“For Dining Distinction Holiday Maga- 
zine Honors (name of restaurant).” 

It is important to note that the res- 
taurants cited were selected solely on the 
basis of the excellence of their food and 
service. A careful check of each restau- 
rant has proved that gas is the cooking 
fuel in the kitchens of every one of the 
chosen 49. 

This is further substantiation of the 
gas industry’s unchallenged claim that 
W here Food Is Finest It Is Cooked With 
Gas. It is further evidence that to pre- 
pare truly excellent food, great food, the 
chef must rely on gas equipment with its 
precision control, infinite flexibility, in- 
stant response and assured dependability. 

Here is Holiday's nationwide list of 
49 distinguished restaurants among the 
greatest in the world: Keeler’s, Albany, 
N. Y.; Hackney’s, Atlantic City; Miller 
Brothers, Baltimore; Locke-Ober Cafe, 
Boston; Gage & Tollner, Brooklyn; Im- 
perial House, Pump Room, Sirloin Room, 
Stock Yard Inn, Chicago; Gourmet Res- 
taurant, Terrace Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Also recommended are Hugo's, Cohas- 
set, Mass.; The Maramor Restaurant, 
Columbus, Ohio; Arthur’s, Dallas ; Buck- 
horn Pioneer Lodge, Denver; Beau Se- 
jour, Bethpage; Blue Spruce Inn, Ros- 
lyn; Mont D’or, Smithtown, Long Is- 
land; Chasen’s; Perino’s; Romanoff's, 
Los Angeles; Schuler’s, Marshall, Mich.; 
Weidmann’s, Meridian, Miss.; Karl 
Ratzsch’s, Milwaukee; Charlie’s Cafe 
Exceptionale, Minneapolis; Antoine's; 
Commander’s Palace; Galatoire’s ; Owen 
Brennan’s French & Creole Restaurant, 
New Orleans. Others in the list are: 
Christ Cella; Chateaubriand; The Col- 
ony ; Baroque; Gloucester House ; Le Pa- 
villon; Robert’s; San Marino; Jack and 
Charlie’s “21”, New York City; Old 
Original Bookbinder’s, Philadelphia; La 
Louisiane, San Antonio, Texas; Amel- 
io’s; Bardelli’s; Jack's Restaurant ; Omar 
Khayyam’s; Trader Vic’s, San Francisco; 
Ruggeri’s; The Rose and Crown, St 
Louis; The Krebs, Skaneateles, N. Y.; 
The Wayside Inn, South Sudbury, Mass.; 
Hall’s Restaurant; Occidental Restau- 
rant, Washington, D. C. 
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A conservative capital structure, with emphasis on 


currently saleable common stocks, leaves room for later bond sales 


Investors and gas earnings 





By TOM P. WALKER 


Vice-President 
Irving Trust Company 
New York, N. Y. 


he phenomenal capital expansion of 

the gas industry during the last few 
years, despite rising expenses and grow- 
ing construction costs, is an evidence of 
the high regard in which it is held by 
investment circles. Three reasons can be 
cited for this amazing progress during 
a period of rising costs: 

First, there is the industry’s amazing 
growth. The man with money to invest 
is always attracted if he believes his in- 
vestment will share fairly in a growth 
situation. Investors have liked natural 
gas securities. They have come to have 
confidence in the adequacy of the gas re- 
serves, and they know the demand for 
gas service is almost unlimited. The fact 
that gas, which is superior for many 
purposes, is priced far below competing 
fuels in some markets tends to give re- 
silience to the business and a promise of 
betterment for the future. 

Second, is the fact that gas company 
managements have impressed investors 
with their progressive planning and 
courageous expansion. These gas com- 
pany leaders have made it a point to 
keep investors informed about operations 
and, in spite of some necessary alloca- 
tions and rationing, have maintained 
good customer and public relations. Gen- 
erally their dealings with regulatory 
bodies are on an increasingly sounder 
basis and utility commissioners are com- 
ing to a better understanding of gas 





Abridged version of an address before a general 
session, A. G. A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 27-30, 1952. 
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utility problems. All these are tests of 
sound management, which is a matter of 
prime importance to the investor. 

The third and perhaps the most im- 
portant reason is the fact that there has 
been an excellent market for securities. 
Only the investor controls such matters 
and it is most fortunate that he has been 





Tom Walker evaluates current corporate fi- 
nancing problems from the gas industry angle 


receptive while your large issues were 
being offered. 

The bond market seemed weak at 
times but mortgage bonds were always 
saleable at interest rates lower than ever 
existed in the history of utility financing. 
Large institutional investors revised tra- 
ditional formulas and purchased high- 
ratio debt which permitted gas pipelines 
to reach markets throughout almost the 
entire nation. 

Only a few years ago, financial ex- 
perts were concerned as to a source of 
common stock money. The rich, who in 
the past made such investments, were so 


heavily taxed they had comparatively 
little left to invest. The experts’ concern 
proved unfounded. But, second only to 
1929, we have had one of the best equity 
markets in recent history. This was due 
partly to new pools of capital created by 
mutual investment companies and per- 
missive legislation which opened the 
sale of common stock to many investors 
not previously eligible. Much of Wall 
Street has moved to Main Street—a most 
significant development, and a new chal- 
lenge for investor relations programs. 

While the outlook for security markets 
still seems generally favorable, no one 
would dare try to forecast what may 
happen one, two and three years ahead, 
during which time large amounts of new 
capital must still be secured. However, 
we dare not assume that financing will be 
accomplished as easily in the future as 
it has in the past. This is a matter over 
which managements have little control. 
The course of wisdom today, we gather 
from discussions at recent Irving Trust 
Co. Round Tables, is to insure against the 
unpredictability of future equity markets 
by taking advantage of present good 
markets to sell extra common stock. In 
other words, steer away from debt fi- 
nancing at present so you will have lee- 
way in that direction in the future if 
common financing becomes more diffi- 
cult than it has been. 

Some buyers of high grade bonds are 
willing to revise standards of safety in 
order to secure better yields. This condi- 
tion has caused the spread in yield be- 
tween the AAA- and A-rated bonds 
again to become very narrow. Institu- 
tional buyers are willing to bid up lower 
rated bonds probably because cheaper 
money rates have improved interest cov- 
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There must have been a pleasantry! 


There were lighter moments of sociability when gas men paused to chat during the conven- 


tion. Dean H. Mitchell, H d, Ind 





, L. L. Schlosser and Henry Fink, Detroit, and C. B. 


Dushane, Jr., Philadelphia, were caught by the camera as they shared some pleasant thought 





erages. Also present taxes favor high 
debt. Thus the combination of buyer de- 
sire and economy through tax savings 
may lure one away from the conservative 
paths of the past. 

We should not lose sight of the fact 
that the spread in bond yields may some- 
day broaden to the Mississippian dimen- 
sions of the early 1930's. If during such 
a period, a company is required to do 
any large financing to meet substantial 
maturities, it can easily be at the mercy 
of the moneylender. To postpone the 
sale of common equity when debt is on 
the high side, hoping that a market 
change or an improvement in the com- 
pany’s own situation will justify a higher 
price for its common, is a hazardous pro- 
cedure. For the buyer still insists on extra 
compensation for the greater risk you 
have introduced. What may seem a good 
“out” at the moment can easily prove 
an expensive expedient later on. 

One needs but recall the financial dif- 
ficulties of the railroads and the traction 
industry resulting when an early de- 
pendance on debt found them wholly 
unprepared for depressed business con- 
ditions and unanticipated competition. 
On the other hand, how would the tele- 
phone companies have financed their 
recent unprecedented construction pro- 
grams had they not previously main- 
tained most conservative capital struc- 
tures? Your own manufactured gas 
business which was even more conserva- 
tively financed was undergoing a cruel 
strangulation until glamorous natural gas 
came to the rescue. Utilities generally 


should work diligently toward more con- 
servative capital structures as their new 
money requirements are being financed 
permanently. 

Increasingly, the investor is becoming 
concerned over the effect of inflation on 
common stocks which assume the burden 
of the risks in business. He realizes new 
investors are willing to put up their 
fifty-cent dollars to earn a return in de- 
preciated money. But old security hold- 
ers have invested 100-cent dollars. The 
rate of earnings on common stock has 
shown small if any increase during the 
years. In the meantime, stocks of indus- 
trial companies appreciated materially 
thus affording some protection against 
inflation. 


Depreciation inadequate 


Further, current allowances for de- 
preciation are generally not adequate to 
take care of the present higher cost of 
replacement. Looking back over this ex- 
perience, investors have every reason to 
wonder whether or not the capital they 
are now supplying will be maintained 
adequately. Earnings have become more 
marginal in recent years and the earnings 
on new facilities being installed have 
not kept pace with previous experience. 
A recent important contribution to this 
subject is a paper which Paul Grady, one 
of the partners of Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., submitted to the A. G. A.-EEI Ac- 
counting Conference, in New York, last 
April. 


Mr. Grady analyzes several over-state- 


ments which result from the inflation of 
the past ten years which he says misleads 
“stockholders as to the ability of the 
company to pay dividends, the govern. 
ment as to its capacity to pay taxes, and 
labor as to its ability to increase wages.” 
In the final analysis, the test of the 
investor is whether or not there are suf. 
ficient earnings either present or in pros. 
pect to support his investment ade. 
quately. 

The first concern of the investor seems 
to be whether or not management and 
regulatory authorities can be sufficiently 
broadminded and far-sighted to permit 
rites to keep abreast of changing condi. 
tions. Sometimes it is the company’s 
management which has failed to prose. 
cute its just claims. In other cases, the 
failure is due to cumbersome rate proce. 
dures or in isolated cases arbitrary re. 
fusal of commissions to act fairly. 

The investor knows that plants now 
being constructed under compulsion of 
increasing demands are costing much 
more than those for which present rates 
were set. Sooner or later, rates must be 
increased to cover these higher capital 
costs and depreciation charges. Rates 
based on past facts do not meet the pres- 
ent situation. If managements or com- 
missions unduly delay this inevitable re- 
sult, investors in seeking other outlets 
for their funds could easily damage the 
companies’ ability to meet their respon- 
sibility to customers. 

The investor is not too much con- 
cerned as to how the increased net in- 
come is accomplished. He expects man- 
agement to be efficient; he expects the 
new facilities to be the most modern and 
economical obtainable. He expects the 
companies to be financed as cheaply as 
possible with full regard to long-term 
goals. As Robert S. Driscoll, vice-presi- 
dent responsible for the portfolio of 
Afhliated Fund, put it at a recent Irving 
Trust Co. Round Table: 

“With the increased leverage of taxes 
and interest in operation, failure by man- 
agement to maintain earnings will be- 
come apparent quickly and will be com- 
pounded by the increased difficulties of 
common financing. 

“In a large industry, some individual 
companies will probably prove negligent 
in prosecuting their cases for fair rates, 
even though no other industry can match 
the utility's record of rate reduction. 

“It is recognized that regulatory au- 
thority can nullify :he most strenuous 

(Continued on page 49) 
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By LOUIS RUTHENBURG 


President, GAMA 
Chairman, Servel, Inc. 


he lag of gas appliance sales has be- 

come so serious as to create a vacuum 
that cooperates with competitive sales 
pressure to encourage the ever-increasing 
encroachment of electric appliances in 
the residential field. 

As the war ended and the lush sellers’ 
market for appliances ensued, it became 
quite obvious that a very competitive 
buyers’ market would follow. It was 
dearly apparent also that the gas appli- 
ance industry could enter into a period of 
expansion and prosperity without prece- 
dent if an effective joint selling program 
could be organized by gas utilities and 
gas appliance manufacturers. Equally ap- 
parent was the difficulty of organizing 
such a program. Moreover, one could 
clearly foresee that, in the absence of effec- 
tive organization for sales on the part of 
gas interests and in the presence of ex- 
panded, aggressive selling effort on the 
part of electric appliance manufacturers 
and the electric utilities, the gas appliance 
industry would fall flat on its face. 

Electric ranges, electric water heaters, 
electric clothes dryers and electric in- 
cinerators are not sold in the presence of 
effective gas appliance competition. They 
are sold where the vacuum of apathy on 
the part of gas interests cooperates with 
the pressure of electric appliance sales- 
manship—a type of salesmanship more 
real than is realized by the gas industry. 

Trained in a tough school, the elec- 
tric interests envisioned the great oppor- 





Abridged version of an address before a general 
session of the A. G. A. Convention, Atlantic City, 
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Whence came the opportunity and the drive that 
boosted electric appliance sales ratios sharply? 


Whither shall gas industry promotions be directed 


to capitalize on current favorable trends? 


How best shall each gas utility assume and uphold 


its vital area-leadership in sales of appliances? 





tunity that they could capitalize with the 
ending of the sellers’ market and the re- 
newal of competitive conditions. With 
clear vision and great energy, they pre- 
pared to capture the residential load. 
They improved and glamorized their 
products. They organized, recruited and 
trained greatly expanded selling forces. 
Thousands of retail salesmen were 
trained to sell electric appliances. They 
developed effective programs for adver- 
tising and promoting their products. 
Preparation for such activity was well de- 
veloped even while the demand for elec- 
tric appliances greatly exceeded supply. 

From a big Midwest city, generously 
supplied with natural gas, a friend re- 
ports: 

“You would think that one of the 
most difficult things to sell would be an 
electric water heater. A water heater cer- 
tainly has no glamour. It goes into the 
basement, closet or utility installation 
classification where it is out of sight. 
You must sell an 80-gallon tank in order 
to get off-peak rates and hot water serv- 
ice equivalent to a 30- or 40-gallon gas 
water heater, without the flexibility that 
heater has in case of exceptional demand. 

“Yet I heard it stated this week by the 
sales manager of the Blank Electric 
Utility that on new housing where they 
sold an electric range they found they 
could sell electric water heaters in over 
80 percent of the homes. He also stated 
that through their meter readers and 
meter installers they had worked up a 
mailing list of 6,000 homes not equipped 
with automatic water heaters. They put 
on a direct mail campaign for these 6,000 
homes, and their sales of electric water 
heaters are running better than 10 per- 


cent of their prospect list. 

“This electric utility also is selling 
electric incinerators. They now have 
6,000 on their lines, and their objective 
is 6 percent saturation.” 

Notwithstanding a few notable excep- 
tions, complacency and lethargy developed 
in our industry when all appliances that 
could be produced were sold without 
sales effort. In the gas industry, creative 
appliance selling became an all-but-lost 
art. Manufacturers and utilities alike 
suffered from the narcotic effect of the 
sellers’ market. Neither has recovered. 
While gas utility customers have in- 
creased to the extent of 900,000 per year 
since the war, domestic gas range sales 
are only barely above pre-war levels. If 
the present trend is allowed to continue, 
it seems to this observer that the resi- 
dential gas load (heating excepted only 
for the time being) may go the way of 
gas lighting. 

When the post-war sellers’ market dis- 
appeared in 1948, it was discovered that 
utilities whose merchandising activity 
had accounted for 29 percent of one 
manufacturer's pre-war sales had discon- 
tinued appliance selling. Many of these 
utilities had declared intentions of main- 
taining appliance sales through dealer 
cooperation. Some of them actually ap- 
propriated more money for dealer de- 
velopment than they had previously 
spent for merchandising. Nevertheless, 
there was a sad decline in actual appli- 
ance sales. Either the will-to-do or the 
know-how has been lacking. Perhaps 
there has been lack of sufficient devotion 
on the part of both utility and manufac- 
turing executives to the selling problem, 
too little leadership and stimulation of 

(Continued on page 46) 















An awakened gas industry 1s racking 
results as it drives hard to make itself one of the safes 


Cite drop in accident rate 





























At the speakers’ table during the Accident Prevention Committee luncheon were: Ernest Beaumont, Chicago; W. T. Rogers, N. Y.; Roy 
M. Godwin, Philadelphia; James W. Carpenter and A. S. Hancock, Acc'dent Prevention Committee chairman, both of Mineola, N. Y.; 
Howard T. Jayne, Philadelphia; John Sherwin, Pittsburgh; W. H. Adams, A. G. A.; Arthur W. Wallander and W. F. Brown, both of N. Y. 


ccidents to gas company employees 

have declined steadily during the past 
five years, and show a trend toward even 
sharper dropping off this year, those in 
attendance at the sessions of A. G. A. 
Accident Prevention Committee were 
told. These sessions, which included the 
third annual safety conference for the 
gas industry, were held at the A. G. A. 
annual convention. A. S. Hancock, safety 
director, Long Island Lighting Co., Min- 
eola, N. Y., and chairman of the Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee, cited these 
gains while reporting on the activities of 
that group. He presided at the safety 
conference session. 

Indicative of the increased interest in 
the safety of gas operations, Mr. Han- 
cock reported that 72 companies reduced 
the frequency of employee injuries 25 
percent or more during 1951 as com- 
pared with 1950. Certificates were pre- 
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sented to these companies for their ac- 
complishment. 

On Thursday, October 30, at a lunch- 
eon meeting, ten Honor Certificates were 
presented to the representatives of com- 
panies having the lowest frequency of 
injuries to employees. Included in this 
group were: 

Natural gas company having 1,501 or 
more employees: The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh; Leo R. Nuhfer, 
safety director. 

Manufactured or mixed gas company 
having 1,501 or more employees: The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co. ; Howard T. 
Jayne, safety supervisor. 

Natural gas company having 501 to 
1,500 employees: Indiana Gas & Water 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis; Lyle Seward, 
safety director. 

Manufactured or mixed gas company 
having 501 to 1,500 employees: Phila- 


delphia Electric Co.: Roy M. Godwin, 
manager, safety department. 

Natural gas company having 101 to 
500 employees: Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., Richmond ; Robert J. Throck- 
morton. 

Manufactured or mixed gas company 
having 101 to 500 employees: Allen- 
town-Bethlehem Gas Co., Allentown, 
Pa.; John Bodnar. 

Natural gas company having 100 or 
less employees: Ohio Gas Co., Bryan; 
J. L. Tuttle, general superintendent. 

Manufactured or mixed gas company 
having 100 or less employees: Suburban 
Gas & Electric Co., Revere, Mass.; G. F. 
Harriman, safety manager. 

LP gas company having the best ex- 
perience in the entire group of liquified 
petroleum gas companies: Watauga Val- 
ley Gas Co., Johnson City, Tenn. ; H. W. 
Gee, president. 
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Addresses were delivered at the Accident Prevention Committee's luncheon 
by: William T. Rogers, Ebasco Services, Inc.; James W. Carpenter, Long 
island Lighting Co.; and John Sherwin, Mine Safety Appliance Company 


Transmission company having the 
lowest frequency of accidents in the en- 
tire group: Southern Natural Gas Co., 
Birmingham; Stanford H. Downey, 
safety director. 

As evidence of the increased interest 
in the gas industry in preventing em- 
ployee injuries, during the first eight 
months of 1952 gas companies reporting 
their experience to the National Safety 
Council show a decrease of more than 
30 percent as compared to the same pe- 
tiod in 1951. If present trends continue, 
the industry should complete 1952 with 
the lowest number of disabling injuries 
since records have been available. 

E. H. Eacker, president, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., vice-president of 
A. G. A. and chairman of the A. G. A. 
Safety Committee, told of the establish- 
ment of that committee at the request of 
the A. G. A. Accident Prevention Com- 
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mittee, which was dissatisfied with the 
industry accident record and desired top 
management support in its efforts to im- 
prove this record. [A. G. A. MONTHLY, 
page 2, March, ’52.} In Mr. Eacker’s en- 
forced absence, due to industry business 
in Washington, his paper was presented 
by Charles O’Reilley of the same com- 
pany. 

As an instance of the industry's de- 
termination to reduce accidents, Mr. 
Eacker reported that “the American gas 
industry, within the framework of the 
A. G. A., has 17 different committees giv- 
ing study to its safety and accident pre- 
vention program. Complementing these 
major groups are 16 subcommittees of 
our Accident Prevention Committee and 
23 subcommittees of the Approval Re- 
quirements Committee.” 

Pointing out that, “Inflation has played 
havoc with the cost of all compensation 


Representatives of the gas util- 
ities that chalked up the best 
safety records during 1951 
hold their Honor Award cer- 
tificates. Front row, W. H. 
Adams, A. G. A.; Roy M. 
Godwin and Howard T. Jayne, 
Philadelphia; John Bodnar, 
Allentown, Pa.; Lyle Seward, 
Indianapolis. Second row, J. L. 
Tuttle, Bryan, Ohio; Robert J. 
Throckmorton, Richmond, Va.; 
leo R. Nuhfer, Pittsburgh; 
F. G. Harriman, Revere, Mass.; 
H. W. Gee, Johnson City, 
Tenn.; and Stanford H. 
Downey, Birmingham, Ala. 


The morning Accident Prevention Committee session was led by Howard 
T. Jayne, program chairman, Philadelphia; A. S. Hancock, committee chair- 
man, Mineola, N. Y.; Charles L. O'Reilly, Boston; and G. J. Stone, N. Y. 


cases in and out of the gas industry,” 
George J. Stone, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Utilities Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., emphasized the rising impor- 
tance of accident prevention. 

“Never was accident prevention and 
all safety activities of such great im- 
portance as now. Every moment spent by 
safety men in enlisting the constant and 
active participation of “top brass” in the 
safety and accident prevention activities 
of any gas company is bound to pay rich 
dividends.” Appearance of “ ‘top brass’ 
before its own personnel will instill in 
each worker a keen desire to work safer. 

“All incidents, episodes and occur- 
rences among employees,” should be 
studied, “even though there may be no 
injuries involved and little time lost and 
perhaps no damage done. In such study 
lies the possibility of spotting many un- 

(Continued on page 52) 





Home service speakers 


stress public relations 


— relations in business is one of 
our greatest responsibilities and one 
of our greatest challenges. It is one of 
the most important tools in the molding 
of public opinion. Varying aspects of 
this theme were brought out by speakers 
during the Home Service Breakfast and 
the Home Service Round Table of the 
1952 American Gas Association Con- 
vention. 

“Guda Morya” was the welcome 
given to the 600 persons at the Break- 
fast as a symbol of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch theme carried out in which at- 


tention was directed to the fact that both 
Leading the discussion during the Home Service Round Table were, . to y —_ anne. A. — the president of the association and the 
Mrs. Mary N. Hall, Elizabeth, N. J.; Flora G. Dowler, chairman, A. G. A. Home Service Committee, Pitts- anes ay “ 
burgh; Harriet’ J. Anderson, New York; Ruth B. Soule, Brooklyn, N. -Y.; and Susan A. Mack, Boston chairman of the Home Service Commit 

tee were Pennsylvanians. Home service 


hostesses wore sunbonnets typical of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country of eastern 
Pennsylvania. Table decorations  in- 
cluded Hex barn signs, gaily colored 
lanterns, churns and coffee mills, while 
characteristic recipes appeared at each 
place. 

In opening the breakfast, Flora Dow- 
ler, chairman of the Home Service Com- 
mittee and home service director of The 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., intro- 
duced President Charles E. Bennett. He 
attributed home service expansion in the 
industry to its particular accomplish- 

ments in good service to customers and 
‘es f in promotion of public relations. Mr. 
— Bennett claimed that his introduction to 


home service came about through the 
Home service directors of gas utilities in all parts of the country attended and took part in the con- employment of Flora Dowler as home 
vention. Among them were Sarah Sicker, Atlantic City, N. J.; Maryanne Jones, Asbury Park, N. J.; ie eRe ba hn ote: ee 
Mrs. Florence Neeley, Baltimore; Elizabeth Lynahan, Chicago; and Mrs. Helen Mandigo, Kansas City service director in his company; there- 
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after he noted her particular accomplish- 
ments in coordinating company service 
problems. In jest, Mr. Bennett then pre- 
sented the chairman with a brand new 
toy tool kit as a reminder of the way in 
which she started her own home service 
career. William J. Schmidt, chairman, 
Residential Gas Section, further devel- 
oped phases of home service activities 
in pointing up their particular oppor- 
tunities in the reactivated dealer pro- 
gram of the sales division. 


Defines public relations 


Caroline Hood, director of public re- 
lations, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
featured speaker at the breakfast, devel- 
oped the theme of ‘Making Friends in 
Business” by quoting her favorite defini- 
tion of public relations as one created 
by Westinghouse: “Public relations is 
what everyone in our company does to 
earn or lose the company’s good will.” 
Adapting it to home service, she quoted 
the foreword in the A. G. A. booklet 
Home Service a Career, ‘ ‘The home serv- 
ice department occupies an important 
place in gas company operation. Equally 
important is the place it holds in the 
community life of each locality and the 
friends it makes of gas company cus- 
tomers.’ In fact,” she said, ‘““You girls 
are the industry in the eyes of your cus- 
tomers.” 

As illustration of careful attention 
given to “Making Friends in Business,” 
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—the theme of her talk—Miss Hood en- 
tertainingly described personnel and em- 
ployee experiences in handling the many 
and diversified phases of operation at 
Rockefeller Center. 

More than bricks and mortar, the Cen- 
ter was conceived to be a focus of com- 
munity life in the city. The present feel- 
ing of respect toward it as a business op- 
eration, as well as a number-one tourist 
attraction has come about through a 
long range plan of honest endeavor and 
the cumulative public relations impact 
based on integrity and public interest. 

In conclusion, Miss Hood said, “If 
our leaders in education, civic affairs and 
business will continue to lift their sights 
to an ever greater conception in the field 
of human understanding, we will all 
be heading in the right direction. If not, 
it will take more than human relations, 
skills and techniques. It will take what 
I call my three faiths: faith in the Ameri- 
can way of life, faith in ourselves and 
faith in God.” 

Announcement was made of the 1953 
Home Service Workshop to be held in 
Dallas, January 2, 3 and 4 at the Baker 
Hotel. Executives in the audience were 
urged to consider the value of attendance 
by both home service and sales person- 
nel, by Julia Hunter of the Lone Star 
Gas Company, incoming chairman of 
the Home Service Committee. The pro- 
gram, centered on dealer assistance work 
will be a training course with demonstra- 
tions, talks, and discussions helpful both 
for those in home service and those in 


Utility top brass, home serv- 
ice directors and staff, sales 
managers and others inter- 
ested in expanding the sale 
of gas, arose early to pro- 
vide a capacity audience at 
the Home Service Breakfast 


management. Noting for some, the far 
distance to Dallas, Miss Hunter, with 
sly reference to Texas attributes, pro- 
vided giant-sized Texas Bucks which she 
suggested be deposited with company 
auditors as an assistance in financing 
the trip. 

In closing the breakfast the chairman 
expressed appreciation to the “CP” man- 
ufacturers group of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association who had 
made available individual red roses for 
those in attendance. She also thanked the 
home service directors representing 25 
companies, who as hostesses welcomed 
guests and assisted in making the break- 
fast move smoothly. They were: Mrs. 
Dorothy Healy, Allentown-Bethlehem 
Gas Co., Allentown, Pa.; Lucy Slagle, 
Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Ruth Soule, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Florence 
Neely, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Co. of Baltimore, Md.; Freda- 
beryl Moyer, Consumers Gas Co., Read- 
ing, Pa.; Kathryn Barnes, Equitable Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Helen Man- 
digo, The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mrs. Grace Hepford, The Harris- 
burg Gas Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; Mrs. 
Mary Louise Bohn, Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis; Frieda Barth, Detroit, and Eleanor 
Morrison, Grand Rapids, both of Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co. ; Mildred End- 
ner, Minneapolis (Minn.) Gas Co.; 
Betty Jane Frahm, Montana-Dakota Util- 
ities Co., Bismarck, North Dakota ; Mary- 
anne Jones, New Jersey Natural Gas Co., 
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Asbury Park, N. J.; Mrs. Isabel Otten- 
heimer, New York & Richmond Gas 
Co., Staten Island, N. Y.; Mary E. Huck, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Mildred Clark, Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla.; Elizabeth 
Lynahan, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Ruth Severson, The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Judith O'Flaherty, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Beatrice 
Cole Wagner, and Mrs. Jean Brody, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mrs. Eleanor Wiese, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J.; Irene L. Muntz, Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Kathryn O. Johnson, Rockland Gas 
Co., Inc., Spring Valley, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Catherine Allspaugh, Scranton, and Mrs. 
Rose Weber, Wilkes-Barre, both of 
Scranton-Springbrook Water Service Co., 
Pa.; Sarah Sicker, South Jersey Gas Co., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Home Service Round Table 


On Tuesday, the Home Service Round 
Table was presented as a buffet-lunch- 
eon. In addition to home service person- 
nel, many of the wives of delegates made 
up a room capacity attendance. Flora 


Dowler of Pittsburgh presided as chair- 
man. 

A three-part symposium of five-min- 
ute talks on “Home Service Plans Un- 
der Way’”’ led first into the discussion of 
“Meeting our Blind Customers.” Mrs. 
Mary N. Hall, sales manager and home 
service director, Elizabethtown Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Elizabeth, N. J., described 
a cooking class for the blind which in- 
sured its success through cooperation 
with a number of community agencies. 
Mrs. Hall displayed a number of de- 
vices such as a marked minute-timer, 
capped measuring cups and spoons with 
hooked handles which contributed to 
ease of operation for the blind. In this 
way they gain confidence in their ability 
to function as sighted people, while they 
are learning to use gas as a safe and 
easily controllable fuel. 

“Drama Served at Teachers Dinners” 
was presented by Susan Mack, home 
service director, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company. Miss Mack reviewed the 
purpose of the teacher dinners which 
fundamentally were get-acquainted oc- 
casions. She said Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co. is one of many utilities that 
plans a special party for home economics 
teachers whereby equipment and serv- 
ices are presented in both an informative 








and entertaining fashion. With a group 
of displays, Miss Mack discussed the 
themes used at different dinners, a cook- 
ing circus, Spring Style Show, a clipper 
ship “Gasco” discussing foreign foods 
and currently a teacher round up at the 
BCG Ranch. 

Ruth Soule, home service director, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., developed 
the organization plans of a home service 
department geared to customer use and 
evaluated from time to time to meet the 
interests of changing generations. She 
described large-scale baking contests, 
evening demonstrations for young busi- 
ness women, courses for kindergarten 
mothers and an active TV program. 

“Serving the Homemaker’’ was the 
theme developed by Harriet Jean Ander- 
son, director, Home Institute of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. Miss Anderson 
traced many of the surveys developed for 
meeting the needs and interests of 
women readers and related how these 
surveys could tie-in with the active pro- 
gram of home service in the public utili- 
ties. 

In closing the Round Table the ciair- 
man noted from attendance cards that 
there were present representatives of 19 
national magazines and five college in- 
structors in equipment. 





A.G.A. Laboratories to examine Canadian equipment 


NDER A NEW AGREEMENT with the 
Canadian Standards Association, manu- 
facturers of gas appliances carrying electrical 
components can have their equipment ex- 
amined by the A. G. A. Laboratories for com- 
pliance with the Canadian Electrical Code. 
Edwin L. Hall, director of the Laboratories, 
has announced the new service, pointing out 
that it will no longer be necessary for gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers to ship products to 
Canada to the CSA for examination. Such ad- 
ditional examinations will now be made by the 


Laboratories when testing the appliance for 
compliance with American Standards for gas 
appliances and accessories. 

For the past 25 years the A. G. A. Labora- 
tories have functioned as the official testing 
agency for the Canadian Gas Association 
through an affiliation arrangement. Appliances 
found to meet the American Standards are 
approved by the Canadian Gas Association 
and are entitled to display its approval seal. 
As a result of differences between provisions 
of the Canadian Electrical Code and the Na- 


First IGT home study courses offered 


{= INSTITUTE OF GAS Technology has 
announced the availability of home study 
courses to students and utility employees who 
are unable to attend classes in Chicago. 

The courses are being prepared in coopera- 
tion with an American Gas Association ad- 
visory committee of utility executives. This co- 
operation, and the assistance of gas industry 
specialists as contributors and reviewers, gives 
the IGT courses a high degree of authority 
and comprehensiveness. The courses are open 
to all who wish to take them, regardless of 
previous education or utility employment. Pro- 
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visions have been made for three-installment 
payment for tuition costs. 

The first of the courses, Natural Gas Pro- 
duction and Transmission, authored by Joseph 
D. Parent, IGT dean, is now being printed. 
Enrollments are being accepted. 

The plan adopted for the texts is to present 
the subject matter so that it can be understood 
by persons with little or no training in the 
fields under discussion, studying without an 
instructor. However, the coverage of all sub- 
jects is sufficiently comprehensive so that the 
courses can be used in cadet engineering pro- 
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tional Electrical Code used in the United 
States, additional examinations may be made 
by the Laboratories for the Canadian Standards 
Association. Examination for compliance with 
the Canadian Electrical Code may be made at 
the manufacturer's request on gas appliances 
employing electrical components and offered 
for sale in Canada. Appliances found to meet 
this code may then be granted approval, not 
only by the Canadian Gas Association but as 
to their electrical components, by the Canadian 
Standards Association. 


grams and as refresher courses for experi- 
enced utility personnel. 

The student first studies chemical, physical, 
engineering and geological fundamentals, then 
advances to production, gas conditioning and 
transmission. The average student can success- 
fully complete the course in one year. Com- 
pletion will be recognized by a certificate. 

The course is offered under several plans. 
Further information about these plans, and 
about the course itself, is available from the 
Institute of Gas Technology, 17 West 34 St., 
Technology Center, Chicago 16. 
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Supply of 
gas linked 
to price 








By E. |. THOMPSON 


Executive Vice-President 

Texas Independent Producers and 
Royalty Owners Association 
Austin, Texas 


f the producer and the consumer of nat- 
ural gas could deal directly with each 
other, without the paternal interference 
of various governmental agencies, their 
respective problems might readily be re- 
solved. 

With a total production of over eight 
trillion cubic feet in 1951, of which seven 
and one half trillion was marketed, the 
gas business assumes the proportions of 
an industrial giant. However, a Saint Ber- 
nard pup is a lot bigger than a full grown 
fox terrier but he is still a pup. And the 
gas business today is actually still in its 
adolescence and suffering from severe 
growing pains. Though many problems 
beset the pipelines, the distributors and 
the utilities, the producer, with the cha- 
otic conditions of the wellhead market, 
has the slight edge as regards growing 
pains. 

During the past five years the spot- 
light of national publicity has been fo- 
cused upon the controversy that still exists 
over the question of regulation of the 
field price of natural gas by the Federal 
Power Commission. Certain consuming 
states and cities have pressed vigorously 
~ Abridged version of an address before the joint 
session of the Natural Gas Department and the Man- 


ufactured Gas Department, A. G. A. Convention, At- 
lantie City, October 27-30, 1952. 
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and still press in the courts their demand 
that the Federal Power Commission de- 
clare excessive a price of eight and a half 
cents per thousand cubic feet for natural 
gas in the field. 

The resident consumer, in one of the 
consumer states which urges most vig- 
orously regulation of field prices, pays 
$1.56-1/10 per thousand cubic feet to 
the distributor and it is fairly obvious 
that, as the Supreme Court of the United 
States remarked in a similar situation in 
a recent case: ““. . . . the wellhead price 
of gas is but a fraction of the price paid 
by domestic consumers at the burner tip, 
so that the field price as herein set may 
have little or no effect on the domestic 
delivered price.” 

However, the syndicated columnists 
have with very few exceptions taken it 
upon themselves to characterize the pro- 
ducers of natural gas as having set out on 
a campaign to pillage and rob the con- 
sumers. The fight that has been made by 
producers to preserve competitive field 
prices in a free economy has become the 
subject of the most extreme vilification 
by those who write for the consuming 
public, by those who purport to represent 
consumers in the Congress of the United 
States, and by that segment of the en- 
trenched administrative bureaucracy 
which has as its creed “regulation for reg- 
ulation’s sake.” These self-appointed and 
self-anointed guardians of the public in- 
terest have pictured the producer and 
consumer of natural gas as being locked 
in mortal, inevitable conflict, and the 
seeds of controversy which attract readers 
to the columnist and political support to 
the politician, have thus been sown. 


Have mutual interests 


No picture could be more false and 
distorted. Actually the interest of the 
producer and the interest of the consumer 
is identical. It is the supply of gas by one 


to the other, that is of primary impor- - 


tance. 

In June of this year, the Paley Report 
was made to the President by his Ma- 
terials Policy Commission. The entire 
chapter of this report which deals with 
natural gas should be given careful study. 

This report lists the following four im- 
portant challenges to our natural gas 
economy : “ 


“(a) To stimulate maximum eco- 
nomic discovery of natural gas resources. 
“(b) To avoid waste in the produc- 
tion of natural gas and to insure that full 


advantage is taken of the driving force 
of natural gas in lifting oil in order to 
get maximum economic recovery of the 
oil and gas. 

“(c) To improve the pattern of use 
so that relatively more gas goes to those 
uses in which it has a special advantage, 
and relatively less to those that could be 
served just as well by other fuels. 

“(d) To lay the basis for an orderly 
transition to other fuels at that distant 
but inevitable date when natural gas pro- 
duction falls off.” 


Report stresses supply 


It is interesting to note that the Paley 
Report makes no mention of field price 
regulation as being important to the con- 
sumer. On the contrary the matter of cru- 
cial importance stressed is that of supply. 
Specific data is presented to illustrate the 
conclusion reached that gas, which is de- 
scribed as “a perfect fuel for stationary 
heat and specific installations,” is such 
an inexpensive fuel on a Btu basis that 
the price paid the producer is of little 
consequence. 

Turning entirely to the question of 
supply, however, it is apparent that our 
reserves of natural gas are not inexhaust- 
ible, and that the time will come when 
the exhaustion of our reserves will neces- 
sitate the use of other fuels in lieu of 
this perfect fuel. Although presently 
proved reserves of natural gas approxi- 
mate some two hundred trillion cubic 
feet, the most optimistic projection of 
new discoveries anticipates no more than 
an ultimate total reserve of approxi- 
mately five hundred trillion cubic feet. 
With present production in the neighbor- 
hood of eight trillion cubic feet annually 
and increasing by leaps and bounds, it is 
quite likely that within the next 25 years 
net production of natural gas will in- 
crease to fifteen trillion cubic feet annu- 
ally, and the conclusion is unavoidable 
that the day will come when there will 
be no supply of natural gas as we know it 
today. 

The first and primary interest then of 
the consumer should be the assurance of 
a continuing and adequate supply of gas 
over a long period of time. It is admit- 
tedly the finest fuel presently available. 
It’s clean, has no waste products, requires 
no complicated equipment or storage fa- 
cilities and is weli suited to automatic 
temperature control. Once a gas user, you 
are definitely spoiled for other kinds of 
fuels. Any housewife would gladly pay 
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a premium to retain her gas rather than 
go back to the days of coal scuttles, clink- 
ers and ashes. 

It is not to the self-styled guardian 
angel, the Federal Power Commission, 
nor to the distributor, nor to the pipe- 
line company that the consumer must 
look to provide that continuing and ade- 
quate supply of gas. Rather it i> the pro- 
ducer, at the other end of that p.peline, 
upon whom this dependence must be 
placed. It is this producer who risks his 
capital to drill the wells and discover 
more gas, for his own profit he hopes, 
and for the consumer's ultimate benefit 
and convenience. 

It was these very consumers who cut 
their own throats by sending telegrams 
to the President urging that he veto the 
Kerr bill. But if they had taken the trou- 
ble to investigate this matter thoroughly, 
they would have discovered that they 
have a very definite stake in the welfare 
of the producer. They would have 
learned that, in the long run, their best 
interest is served by supporting, rather 
than opposing the Kerr bill. 

The previous attitude of a majority of 
the Federal Power Commission actually 
brought on such a controversy that the 
question of its regulation of the producer 
is even now pending in the courts, still 
undecided. In the meantime many pro- 
ducers still refuse to sell their gas for 
out of state delivery for fear of regula- 
tion by the FPC. 

Until very recently, a majority of the 





From one GAMA president to the next... 


Federal Power Commission had pro- 
fessed to carry the torch for the public 
by consistently holding the line on con- 
sumer costs—at all costs. To do so they 
would flaunt the expressed provisions of 
the Natural Gas Act by usurping the 
powers of the states and fixing the well- 
head price of gas in the field at a ridic- 
ulously low figure and with a total dis- 
regard of the resulting deterrent on ex- 
ploration and conservation. In pursuing 
such a policy the Federal Power Commis- 
sion did not act in the public interest and 
effected a great disservice to consumers. 


Profits spur exploration 


The two most important factors con- 
tributing to a continuing and adequate 
supply of gas are exploration and conser- 
vation. For the period 1945 to 1951 we 
discovered twice as much new gas te- 
serves as we produced. At the rate at 
which demand is accelerating, explora- 
tion will have to be stepped up in order 
to maintain this ratio. Exploration, wild- 
catting, takes risk capital. The only in- 
centive for risk capital is profits. The av- 
erage well depth increases each year. 
Deeper drilling means increased explora- 
tion costs and an adequate wellhead price 
for gas must provide commensurate prof- 
its. Otherwise exploration will lag and 
that “continuing and adequate’’ supply 
will be jeopardized. As an example a 
new gas discovery has been made in a 
large geologic basin adjoining the Texas 
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Louis Ruthenburg, right, chairman, Servel, Inc., and retiring president of GAMA, places a friendly 
arm around James F. Donnelly, vice-president of Servel, Inc., and incoming president of GAMA 
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Panhandle. But the wells are deep and 


expensive and the average price of gas in | 


the Panhandle fields is only about six 
cents. Consequently exploration in the 
new area is lagging. 

Approximately one-third of the total 
production of natural gas produced and 
marketed in this country is gas from oil 
wells, known familiarly as ‘‘casinghead 
gas.” And it is this gas which has always 
been and will always be primarily sub. 
ject to waste unless the price received by 
the producer allows him to market it at 
a return which justifies the cost of equip. 
ment necessary to process and compress 
it so that it will be suitable for market to 
the consumer. Such equipment is expen- 
sive, but the greatest cost to the producer 
in the efficient conservation and produc- 
tion of gas comes when he endeavors to 
maintain reservoir pressures for the max- 
imum efficient recovery of both oil and 
gas by the installation of re-pressuring 
systems, which run into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

The consumer must remember that so 
long as he drives an automobile the max- 
imum efficient conservation and supply 
of oil is equally important to him as the 
conservation and supply of natural gas, 
and by re-pressuring oil and gas bearing 
formations through the installation of 
such systems the greatest recovery of both 
oil and gas is effected for the consumer, 
who is the ultimate beneficiary in both 
instances. But it is fairly obvious that the 
producer cannot afford the installation of 
pressure maintenance and related recov- 
ery methods which will increase the sup- 
ply of both oil and gas to the consumer 
unless the producer is paid an adequate 
price. Even now, with ever increasing 
markets for gas, tremendous quantities 
are still being flared to the air, and the 
only thing that can bring an end to the 
flaring of gas is the payment of a price 
to the producer which justifies sale, 
rather than waste. 

The same principles essentially apply 
to gas produced, not with oil, but from 
gas wells where formation pressures are 
low. Transmission lines maintain high 
pressures. If gas from low pressure for- 
mations cannot be produced, compressed 
and delivered economically to the pipe- 
line that gas is lost to the consumer, and 
the only thing that can make it available 
to him is an adequate price to the pro- 
ducer. 

Now let us take a look at just what it 
might cost the average consumer in pro- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Accountants learn of the latest improvements 


in their field and plan to meet predicted future conditions 


Highlight accounting advances 








ore than three hundred delegates 
found inspiration and information 
while attending the Accounting Section 
sessions at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
during the 34th A. G. A. Convention. 
This session was the first time, under the 
guidance of Chairman Ralph McGlone, 
that the section set up its program in a 
general sessions style, rather than in the 
manner of individual committee meet- 
ings. It was the opinion of the majority 
who attended that such meetings were of 
greater over-all value. 

On Tuesday, October 28, the Account- 
ing Section met for luncheon, followed 
by discussions and reports. J. Gordon 
Ross, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., coordinator of the Customer 
Activities Group of the section, presided. 
He presented Ralph F. McGlone, The 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, chairman, 
Accounting Section, whose opening re- 
marks set the scene for a vital series of 
addresses. 

This year, the Accounting Section 
established the “Order of Accounting 
Merit.” This special citation is designed 
to give recognition to the men and 
women in the industry who have devoted 
much time and effort to chairmanships 
of committees and other assignments of 
like nature. The award of the order is 
made after the attainment of 25 points, 
accumulated in various specified ways. 
(A. G. A. MONTHLY, page 23, Nov. 
52.) 

The presentation of the order was 
made by A. G. A. President Charles E. 
Bennett, who is also president of The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Of the 22 living past-chairmen 
of the Accounting Section who were in- 
vited to attend and to receive the award, 
all but one appeared. 
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Ralph F. McGlone, Cleveland, who served as chairman of the Accounting Section during 
1952, symbolically passes the gavel of office to Bernard S. Rodey, Jr., New York, incoming 
chairman for 1953, while Paul E. Ewers, Detroit, newly elected vice-chairman, looks on 


“Work Simplification,” a subject 
which has received considerable manage- 
ment attention, was the next item on the 
program. Ben S. Graham, Standard Reg- 
ister Co., Dayton, Ohio, said that under 
most standard management thinking “‘if 
it seemed desirable to elect Ike, suggest 
Stevenson to the workers.’’ This is an 
indication of Mr. Graham’s solution— 
the approach of taking problems to the 
employees—reaching the “bottom ten,” 
and noting increases in efficiency as high 
as 35 percent. 

John Murtha, Consolidated Edison 
Co., of New York, Inc., then treated 
this same topic by reviewing the program 
of his company, regarding a scientific 
approach. Mr. Murtha did a splendid job 
of coverage of a rather involved project 
in the 30 minutes allotted. 


Work simplification is the organized 
use of common sense to find easier and 
better ways of doing work. Actually it 
is nothing new. The first wheel, the first 
plow, the first sail—all are examples of 


_age-old uses of work simplification. It is 


finding the better way, finding the easier 
way and making maximum use of exist- 
ing facilities. 

Dr. Howard H. Aiken, director, Com- 
putation Laboratory, Harvard Univer- 
sity, gave his audience a comprehensive 
and erudite review of computing ma- 
chine developments. A recognized au- 
thority in the field, Dr. Aiken described 
the basic factors and parts used in com- 
puting machines, from the experimental 
“Mark I” at Harvard, to the present and 
much improved “Mark IV,” at Harvard. 


By using picture-slide equipment, an’ 
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Marvin K. Collie, Houston, a speaker on the Account- 
ing Section’s Wednesday general session, was seen 
before that meeting with Burton P. Smith, Shreveport 


D. W. Peterson, Minneapolis, F. H. Crissman, New 
and P. E. Ewers, incoming Accounting Section 
man, Detroit, discuss the Section’s convention 


Neander W. Wade, Memphis, is chairman of the Em- 
ployee Relations Committee, which was responsible for 
having Vera Green, Botwinik Bros. official, on program 








William D. Sweetman, Chicago, presided at the Wednesday general session, 
which Section Chairman Ralph F. McGlone, Cleveland, reported on the 1952 
ities, and Dr. Marcus Nadler detailed the economic conditions facing bus 


Arthur Skelton, Chicago, and Alan A. Cullman, New York, gave reports, and Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, New York, analysed the business outlook, at the Accounting Sec- 
tion’s general session. F. H. Crissman, New York, arranged to have Dr. Nadler 


extremely profound topic became more 
understandable under Dr. Aiken’s ex- 
pert guidance. The equipment which has 
been developed in Europe has not at- 
tained the same degree of perfection as 
our own, but each new experiment is im- 
portant to the over-all picture. 

Dr. Aiken concluded by expressing his 
opinion that there is some general mis- 
understanding regarding computing ma- 
chines. They are frequently called “elec- 
tronic brains.’” This is incorrect termi- 
nology, the machine does not and cannot 
think. It should be considered as just an- 
other mechanical servant in our modern 
life. 

Beach J. McMillen, The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Co., chairman of the 
Customer Relations Committee, found it 
impossible to attend the meeting. He had 
been on the program to present the com- 
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mittee report, but the vice-chairman, 
William E. Brokaw of Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J., re- 
ported in his place. 

The customer relations training proj- 
ect, entitled “Training Customer Con- 
tact Personnel by Film and Manual,” is 
well under way and should soon be avail- 
able. Mr. Brokaw expressed his opinion 
that the final product will prove of real 
interest and should be extremely helpful 
in training programs all over the coun- 
try. 

The second meeting of the Account- 
ing Section was the general session held 
on Wednesday morning, October 29, 
presided over by William D. Sweetman, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, coordinator of the General Ac- 
tivities Group. 

After some introductory remarks as to 


the general program, Mr. Sweetman in- 
troduced Arthur Skelton, also of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. who 
presented the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Uniform System of Accounts. 
The Uniform System of Accounts is the 
guide book of industry accountants and 
is revised as deemed necessary. Mr. Skel- 
ton indicated that the committee has now 
completed its review of the proposed re- 
vision and is ready to turn it over to the 
section managing committee for further 
industry action. 

The “Deferred Compensation Plan 
for Executives and Key Employees,” 
which has been a subject of much dis- 
cussion because of the tax aspect, was 
ably and carefully covered by Marvin K. 
Collie of Vinson, Elkins & Weems, 
Houston. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of using a plan of this type were 
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" seported in a most interesting and under- 
 standable manner. Some of the complex 
a results of the plan’s introduction were 
~ also covered to a degree which indicated 
"the thorough familiarity of Mr. Collie 
with his subject. 

Avery refreshing departure from the 
_ usual line-up of male speakers on the 
» program next appeared in the person of 
Vera Green who discussed “A Woman's 
Place in Management.”’ Mrs. Green, as- 
sistant tteasurer and secretary, Botwinik 
Brothers of Mass., Inc., Worcester, pre- 
sented her topic with such complete as- 
surance that everyone agreed that here 
was a woman who knew the situation re- 
garding a woman's place not only in 
managethent but in business in general. 
Mrs. .Green’s interesting point was 
that the female of the species thinks as 
| well and as accurately as the male. She 
| decried the fact that too often top execu- 
) tives do not agree that a woman should 
take a prominent part in management, 


even though her thinking is recognized 
and admired. 

Mrs. Green also has a pet project 
which she intends to present wherever 
it might seem proper. This project is the 
promotion of the use of two letters to 
identify women in general instead of the 
present ““Miss’’ or “Mrs.” Her idea is 
to use a simple ‘Ms.’ because there is 
no apparent reason for differentiating in 
the abilities of married and single 
women. 

“The Outlook for Business,’ a mat- 
ter of immediate concern to everyone in 
attendance at the convention, was pre- 
sented by Marcus Nadler, the Hanover 
Bank, New York. Mr. Nadler’s business 
experience has been devoted to a study 
and interpretation of economic trends 
and to the presentation of careful mar- 
ket analyses. Dr. Nadler has been active 
as an advisor for various utilities. 

Dr. Nadler covered various phases of 


our economic life in this country in a 


concise analysis. Particular emphasis was 
placed on present economic prosperity 
with the background of defense produc- 
tion. This acknowledged expert in the 
field was optimistic regarding our future 
business prospects. 

William D. Sweetman, coordinator, 
presented Ralph F. McGlone of The East 
Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, chairman of 
the Accounting Section, who gave the 
chairman's report. The activities of the 
Accounting Section, and the accomplish- 
ments of the past year were reviewed. 
Mr. McGlone then called for the report 
of the Nominating Committee, which 
was given by Alan A. Cullman, The Co- 
lumbia Gas System Service Corp. of New 
York. 

The committee placed in nomination, 
for chairman of the Accounting Section, 
the name of Bernard S. Rodey, Jr., Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
and Paul E. Ewers, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Detroit as vice-chairman. 
They were elected unanimously. 
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AFETY IS EVERYBODY’S business— 
YM especially when a company is working for 
a coveted prize. And when the Gas-Light Co. 
‘of Columbus, Ga., won the American Gas 
Association’s award for one million accident- 
free manhours plus the Southern Gas Asso- 
‘ciation’s. Safety Achievement Award, every 

employe? regarded the honors as a personal 
compliment. The utility’s 156 men and women 
~ accomplished this perfect record, without the 


. = HE OHIO FUEL GAS CO. has asked the 
The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio for 
who permission to supply 13,772 additional cus- 
‘om- tomers with natural gas for space heating. 


The company said that, according to its 


nts. estimates, the 13,772, along with the 14,260 
the approved earlier this year, would provide for 
and all new Komes that would be ready for service 
kel- 
NOW 


‘Georgia utility employees win coveted safety awards 


aid or supervision of a safety director! 

The accident-free period began in 1948, when 
the gas company began independent operation. 
Charles K. Oxford, general manager, ex- 
plained that the award covers every man-hour 
worked in the intervening four years. 

The program is based on the philosophy 
that any employee can spoil the record at any 
time; that safety is the individual’s duty and 
responsibility. The construction and operating 


by next February 1, plus an equal number of 
conversions for other fuels. 

The company asked that one-half of the ap- 
provals, or 6,886, be for new homes and for 
other new buildings, and half for conversion 
in existing homes and other buildings. 

Ohio Fuel, which is a subsidiary of the Co- 
lumbia Gas System, was joined in its applica- 


a | New York State PSC issues new safety mandate 


ther LL GAS SERVICE companies and inter- 
state pipeline companies operating in New 
York are undertaking programs to comply 


) 

lan with the state’s first comprehensive gas safety 

S, code. It is estimated that the project will cost 

dis- the service companies alone more than six 

was million dollars. 

K. The new safety standards were ordered by 

a the New York State Public Service Commis- 
4 sion, which inquired recently into several gas 

an- main explosions in the state. According to the 

ere commission’s chairman, Benjamin F. Fein- 
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berg, the accidents created a “psychology of 
fear’ about gas system safety. 

The order sets forth in great detail mini- 
mum requirements for the operation of local 
distributing companies and construction, op- 
eration and maintenance by interstate com- 
panies that pipe natural gas from the South- 
west. 

The safety rules formulated for interstate 
gas companies go beyond the American Stand- 
ards Association safety requirements. The as- 
sociation permits lighter cross country piping 


forces, exposed to greater hazards, hold their 
own regular safety meetings in addition to 
using, voluntarily, all practical safety equip- 
ment. 

During the time the Gas-Light Co.’s men 
and women were striving for their goal, they 
installed 88 miles of new main, increased cus- 
tomers from 13,987 to 23,451 and drove 738,- 
041 vehicle miles. Their next goal? Two mil- 
lion accident-free manhours! 


Columbia System subsidiaries desire expansion permit 


tion by three other Columbia companies that 
serve Ohio communities. The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co. and the Natural Gas Co. of 
West Virginia, which serve several eastern 
Ohio communities, and United Fuel Gas Co., 
serving some towns in Lawrence and Scioto 
Counties, also asked permission to supply ad- 


ditional customers with gas for space heating. 


than that required in cities and villages. How- 
ever, it was ruled that this is not satisfactory 
in New York State since there are so many 
populous areas that cannot be classified as 
cities or villages. 

Under the order, every company transmit- 
ting gas under pressure in excess of 125 psi 
must conduct surveys within 60 days, stating 
whether their pipes and facilities conform, or 
fail to conform, with regulations. The time it 


will take for all gas companies to comply with | 


the new standards has not been estimated. 
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TERRY HART, CHAIRMAN . 


Urge promotion 
of volume sales 


he two day session of the Industrial 

and Commercial Gas Section was fast 
moving and presented a picture of a year 
filled with successful industrial and com- 
mercial activities and much progress in 
all of the fields covered by the section's 
interests. 

Following a custom of some years 
standing, this phase of the convention 
started off with a luncheon. It was one 
of the largest ever, reflecting the over- 
all increase in convention registrations 
and attendance. 

Chairman Malony first called on Frank 
C. Smith, the incoming president of 
A. G. A., who promised increasing sales 
and promotional efforts for industrial 
and commercial gas. 

The speaker of the day was Eldridge 
Haynes, publisher, of Modern Industry 
magazine whose subject was, “European 
Labor Trends and the U. S. A.” Draw- 
ing on his many personal contacts with 
heads of government, industry and labor 
during a number of trips to Europe, Mr. 
Haynes stated that practices of labor 
unions which had originated abroad, 
such as the collective bargaining for one 
industry had been transported to this 
country. He warned against the current 
European labor trends for labor to share 
equal representation with capital in the 
management of industrial companies. 

Mr. Haynes further warned that if 
American labor unions were successful in 
promoting the systems in force in many 
European countries, labor would be dic- 
tating the operations of business. In ad- 
dition, labor would have government so 
involved in business conduct, that labor 
would actually be government. 
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Terry Hart, Nashville, newly elected Industrial and Commercial G 
chairman, left, is congratulated by Nominating Committee Chairman Gy 
Lekberg, right, while the new vice-chairman, Charles C. Eeles, Toledo, aa) 


After the luncheon Chairman Malony 
called the business meeting of the section 
to order and made his annual report. 
This was presented in abstract form and 
only touched the highlights of the many 
section and committee activities during 
the year. His complete report with the 
full reports of the respective committee 
chairmen have been multigraphed and 
are available. 

In the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, Chairman Carl H. Lekberg, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Hammond, placed Terry Hart, Nashville 
Gas & Heating Co. and Charles C. Eeles, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Toledo, in nom- 
ination for the offices of chairman and 
vice-chairman respectively, of the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas Section. They 
were unanimously elected. 


Research to meet challenge 


The first address, by Fred A. Kaiser, 
vice-president, Detroit Michigan Stove 
Co., was, ‘Expectations Realized 
Through Research.” This talk was al- 
most entirely on recent developments on 
deep fat fryers. He said there were points 
of operation which customers had a right 
to expect from gas fryers and which the 
electric fryers met in most respects. These 
constituted a challenge to the gas indus- 
try to develop a fryer which would not 
only meet competitive claims, but exceed 
them. 

Mr. Kaiser told how the A. G. A. Lab- 
oratories “did an outstanding job in 
developing certain principles of heat ap- 
plication with the result that basic princi- 
ples were established which make it pos- 


sible to produce a gas deep fat frye 
which not only meets the performan¢ 
of the electric deep fat fryers, but @ 
some respects exceeds it. Their engines 
ing model fryer built for experime 
proves very conclusively that a gas fryg 
can be built which will more nearly me 
the electric fryer challenge than do preg 
ent gas fryers.” 

Mr. Kaiser concluded by urging gag 
utilities to work together with manufag 
turers to promote the use of commercial 
gas cooking equipment bearing th 
A. G. A. Laboratories Seal of Approvali 

The next paper was, “Observations ong 
Industrial Gas Load Building,” by Rob 
ert C. LeMay, Selas Corporation of 7 
America, Philadelphia. In this paper it 
was stressed that industrial gas load 
building was a cooperative effort of the 
gas utility, the equipment manufacturer 
and the customer himself with most of 
the sales effort sparked by the industrial 
gas engineer. He said it is very seldom 
that an industrial gas customer seeks out 
the utility and that it is mostly up to the 
industrial gas engineer to know his ter- 
ritory, know every plant and be the one to 
suggest how a gas application can fit into 
a customer's production processes. The 
potential gas customer, Mr. LeMay be- 
lieves, it is not always shopping for a 
cheap fuel. He is interested in labor sav- 
ing equipment, product improvement, 
freedom from rejects and all at a reason- 
able cost. 

Mr. LeMay quoted from a conven- 
tion paper a few years back which stated 
in effect that the industrial gas engineer 
must be the best informed person on all 
aspects of industrial heat applications 
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Among those at the luncheon session speakers’ table were Louis Ruthenburg, Evansville; El- 
_dridge Haynes, New York, the speaker; Section Chairman Ronald A. Malony, Bridgeport, 
Conn., who presided; President-Elect Frank C. Smith, Houston; John W. West, Jr., A. G. A. 


G. R. Walton, Houston, evaluated natural gas in the 
ledo, ium chemical industry, and T. B. Madole, St: Louis, empha- 


sized the importance to utilities of commercial cooking 


Ronald A. Malony, Bridgeport, Conn., Section chairman, 
presided, and Eldridge Haynes, publisher, “Modern In- 
dustry’ magazine spoke at the |. & C. luncheon session 


At the Tuesday afternoon Section session, Robert C. LeMay, Philadelphia, listed successful 
industrial gas load building steps, Fred A. Kaiser, Detroit, told of recent deep fat fryer 
developments, and E. V. Fineran, Washington, evaluated the 1952 “Proof of Profits” drive 


and that it is up to the management to 
recognize this fact and give him all the 
assistance and encouragement possible if 
they want to increase their industrial gas 
load. 

The Tuesday session was concluded 
with a paper by E. V. Fineran, Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Gas Light Co., in 
which he presented the “Evaluation of 
Proof of Profits Campaign.” He said 
that ‘The 1952 ‘Proof of Profits’ sales 
campaign was a huge success . . . fora 
very small number of companies!’ Then 
he explained in detail how each of these 
few companies conducted their respec- 
tive campaigns and the amazing results 
they have from this concentrated, organ- 
ized, sales effort. 

Mr. Fineran reported that the plans 
for the 1953 campaign were under way 
and that the Section Managing Commit- 
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tee had appointed a committee of seven 
top sales executives for the purpose of 
securing wider support of the “Proof of 
Profits” campaign next year. He con- 
cluded his talk with, “This campaign of- 
fers a splendid opportunity for all gas 
companies, gas appliance manufacturers 
and dealers to do a job that will put gas 
as far in front of competition as its su- 
periority in this field deserves.” 


Natural gas as a chemical 


The following morning the Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section held a joint 
session with the Residential Gas Section 
in the Hotel Claridge. Two papers were 
presented in behalf of industrial and 
commercial gas and the first one was 
given by G. R. Walton, United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., Houston, Texas, on “Gas in 


the Fast-Growing Chemical Industry.” 
He gave a graphic description of the 
mushroom growth of industry along the 
Texas Gulf coast and the gas load for 
these new industries running into bil- 
lions of cubic feet. Most of his paper 
was devoted to the use of natural gas as 
a raw material in the chemical industry. 
Starting with the chemical symbols of 
methane, CH,, on a blackboard, he added 
and took away element symbols to illus- 
trate how this basic gas was changed 
into literally hundreds of chemicals and 
chemical products. An interesting part of 
Mr. Walton’s paper was the facts he 
presented in giving the volume and dol- 
lar cost of the raw material gas, as 
against the cost of the finished product. 
The entire paper was an amazing revela- 
tion of how widespread is the use of 
natural gas, and how dozens of new in- 
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dustries have been built around the proc- 
essing of natural gas and its byproducts. 

The speaker representing commercial 
gas was, Tracy Madole, manager, com- 
mercial sales department, Magic Chef, 
Inc., St. Louis, whose topic was, “The 
commercial Cooking Business and the 
Gas Company.” [A.G.A. MONTHLY, 
page 24, Nov. '52.} Commenting on the 








Hale A. Clark, Detroit, and Frank J. Trembly, 
Jr., Industrial Gas Breakfast charter mem- 
bers, reminisce of the first Breakfast, in 1937 


S= 50,000 engineers and others in- 
terested in the metals industries con- 
verged on Philadelphia for the five-day 
National Metal Congress and Exposition 
held in the Commercial Museum during 
the week of October 20. From the re- 
ports of the cooperating exhibitors in 
the A. G. A. Combined Industrial Gas 
Exhibit, all of them passed through this 
largest single exhibit of the Metal Show. 

Ten manufacturers of industrial gas 
equipment displayed their products un- 
der the Blue Flame Banner along 300 
feet of main aisle space. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that this was one of 
the most successful Metal Shows yet 
staged. Delegates to the A.S.M. Conven- 
tion came from every state in the Union, 
Canada and many of the free countries 
of the world. 

Most of the exhibitors in the gas area 
had live exhibits to show off their differ- 
ent types of burners, specialty furnaces, 
various types of mixers for premixed gas 
and combustion blowers. The companies 
showing equipment under A. G. A. 
sponsorship were: 

American Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, 






value of the commercial cooking load to 
the gas company, Mr. Madole stated, 
“As for service requirements, the com- 
mercial cooking account is also attractive. 
There are no great demands for unusual 
service. You don’t have to rush around 
turning on commercial gas ranges in the 
fall of the year. They're already work- 
ing! Commercial cooking is the ideal use 





Dr. Arthur E. Focke, Cincinnati, brought 
ASME greetings to breakfasters. George F. 


Sullivan, tron Age, was guest speaker 


N. J.; Continental Industrial Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Ill.; Eclipse Fuel Engi- 
neering Co., Rockford, Ill. and Gas 
Appliance Service Inc., Chicago. Gehn- 
tich & Gehnrich, Inc., Woodside, N. Y.; 
Charles A. Hones, Inc., Baldwin, N. Y. 
and The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing 
Co., Baltimore. Morrison Industries, Inc., 
Bedford, Ohio; Selas Corporation of 
America, Philadelphia ; and The Spencer 
Turbine Co., Hartford. 

New items shown by the cooperating 
exhibitors included a new forge furnace 
by Morrison Industries, Inc., which em- 
bodied a new idea of heat distribution 
over the work to be heated for forging. 
When turned up to full capacity it was 
obvious that the path of heat and flame 
over the work was different than other 
methods of firing. It is claimed that this 
method produces a very light flakey scale 
which is easily removed and so contrib- 
utes to a longer die life. 

The American Gas Furnace Co. had 
a new set-up to demonstrate small pat- 
terned flame burners for precision heat 
applications. They showed one of their 
reciprocating heat treating machines. 








of gas from your point of view, because 
of the constant demand, satisfactory col. 
lections and favorable profit aspect.”” He 
went on further to say regarding compe. 
tition: “Is it not to your advantage to 
hold on to this business ? Is it not to your 
advantage to promote it ? You can’t stand 
still. You must either go forward of 
slide backward.” 


Gas Breakfast highlights outstanding Metal Show 


Another display which aroused con- 
siderable interest was the new Eclipse 
Vari-Set proportional mixer which has 
a wide range of capacity. An adjustable 
jet is one of the built-in features which 
permits its use on various sized premixed 
gas burners. 

Never before have so many industrial 
gas men been in attendance at the 
A. G. A. Information Lounge in the 
Combined Exhibit. From the Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Company, those in at- 
tendance were: Tom Watson, manager 
industrial division; Ernest Abell; B. 
Harry Gominger; John Lyons; and E. 
Leslie Snow. The Philadelphia Electric 
Co., serving gas outside of the city 
area was represented by: Don Marshall; 
H. H. Roth; C. H. Sawyer, Jr.; Wm. 
Sims and B. F. Street, Jr. Other indus- 
trial gas men who gave their services to 
man the lounge were: John Black, Al- 
lentown-Bethlehem Gas Co., Allentown, 
Pa.; Ben Hays, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., Camden, N. J.; and J. 
Warren, Harrisburg (Pa.) Gas Com- 
pany. 

Outside of the immediate gas area there 
were some very interesting gas exhibits. 
For the first time in any Metal Show the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. demon- 
strated its high-speed flame hardening 
machine using a mixture of Philadelphia 
city (700 Btu mixed) gas and oxygen 
in the proportions of 1.0 gas to 1.75 oxy- 
gen. This machine is now on the market 
for use with natural gas. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co. had a large gas-fired pit- 
type prepared-atmosphere furnace on 
display. This furnace was equipped with 
eight Eclipse sealed type blast burners 
having a total input of 1,000,000 Btu’s. 
In another section of the exhibit area 
the Partlow Corporation had a live ex- 
hibit demonstrating its many types of 
controls. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Leaders in gas production and distribution seek 


maximum operating efficiency, while planning future developments 


Assay technical developments 








he latest developments in the produc- 
ee and distribution of gas were re- 
ported or explored by authoritative 
speakers, during three Operating Sec- 
tion programs at the A. G. A. annual 
convention. Each of the sessions was pre- 
sided over by H. Bruce Andersen, vice- 
president, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., and chairman of the Operating Sec- 
tion. 

“For strategic reasons, domestic syn- 
thetic liquid fuels production should be 
started as soon as possible,” recom- 
mended Dr. W. C. Schroeder, assistant 
director, Bureau of Mines, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in an address dur- 
ing the Tuesday afternoon Operating 
Section session. 

“There is a trend to foreign oil due to 
domestic oil becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult, and in many cases more costly, to 
find. . . . All authorities agree that do- 
mestic production will account for a 
lesser percentage of our total demand in 
the future. . . . Synthetic fuels will en- 
ter the picture whenever: 1. for strategic 
reasons we wish to become less depend- 
ent on overseas sources of this vital com- 
modity or 2. when the cost for produc- 
ing fuels synthetically becomes competi- 
tive with those from petroleum. 

“Independent of these forces is the 
fact that, in addition to gasoline and 
other fuels, certain critical organic chem- 
icals now in short supply could be pro- 
duced in large quantity and at present 
prices by the hydrogenation of coal. The 
establishment of plants to produce chem- 
icals as well as liquid fuels would pro- 
vide the necessary base for the expansion 
of an oil-from-coal industry whenever it 
becomes necessary.” 

Technical developments have been 
such that “designs for commercial plants 
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Channing W. Wilson, Baltimore, left, becomes Operating Section chairman, succeeding H. Bruce 
Andersen, Philadelphia, right. Frederick J. Pfluke, Rochester, was elected vice-chairman 


could begin immediately,’ Dr. Schroeder 
continued. “Two or three years might 
elapse from the time the first shale plant 
is designed before it would be desirable 
under conditions of logical development 
to build the plants required for a sub- 
stantial contribution to the petroleum 
supply. To build up to a quarter-million 
barrels of daily production under normal 
conditions would require an additional 
five years, making a total elapsed time of 
about seven or eight years. This time 
could be accelerated under emergency 
conditions.” 

Dr. Schroeder discussed in some detail 
the various technologies of producing 
synthetic fuel. 

A program of humidification and hot 
and cold oil fogging, instituted in ad- 
vance of conversion to natural gas, was 
credited by C. A. Kooke, assistant su- 


perintendent, gas and steam distribution, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Co. of Baltimore, with his com- 
pany’s avoidance of dust movement and 
leaks, and the maintenance of satisfactory 
odorant concentration. In addition, while 
the percentage of fast meters increased 
gradually during the first 11 months after 
conversion, it declined in the ensuing 
nine months almost to the record low 
point of the last manufactured gas year. 
This was attributed to the planned gas 
conditioning program, and to the use of 
dipping oil on the leather diaphragms. 
A. W. Peabody, electrical engineer, 
Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, ad- 
dressed the Tuesday afternoon session on 
“The Economics of Corrosion Control.” 
It was the stated objective of his paper 
“to encourage all gas system operators to 


review their construction and operation — 
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Among the Operating Section leaders, here 
pictured together, are: front row, W. E. Al- 
bright, Philadelphia; H. Bruce Andersen, out- 
going chairman, Philadelphia and F. H. Bun- 
nell, Jackson, Michig Rear row, G. R. 
King, Philadelphia; C. L. Hulswit, Spring 
Valley, N. Y.; J. A. Whelpley, Cincinnati; 
A. D. Simpson, Jr., Houston; E. G. Hammer- 
schmidt, Fritch, Texas; and Channing W. Wil- 
son, incoming Section chairman, Baltimore 








practices and, where not already the case, 
to consider the advantages of treating 
corrosion mitigation as one of the more 
important factors to be incorporated in 
the original design of all construction.” 
In addition, he urged that they study the 
savings possible through emphasis on 
corrosion control in operating practices, 
and investigate corrosion control prac- 
tices and operating experiences of other 
gas companies.” 

Mr. Peabody gave as “the particular 
advantage of designing against corrosion 
at the proper time,” a ‘‘gain in operating 
economy through longer system life, re- 
duction in gas losses, and reduction in 
hazard from leaking gas. . .. The 
greatest savings can be realized by in- 
cluding corrosion control and the design 
of every system extension and of every 
replacement or modernization of existing 
plant. Emphasis, then, must be placed 
on designing now against corrosion— 
not later when extensive (and expen- 
sive) corrosion damage has “already oc- 
curred. There is no question that leak- 
age-free systems resulting from ade- 
quate corrosion control incorporated in 
original designs will be an important 
factor in maintaining satisfactory pub- 
lic relations.” 

“Attitude, Key to Accidents” was 
stressed in graphic fashion at the conclu- 
sion of Tuesday's session by Donald S. 
Buck, traffic safety engineer, Department 
of the Army, Washington, D. C. “Pre- 
ventive measures, to be effective, must be 
directed against the habits and practices 
that constitute chance-taking before the 
accident occurs—rather than the usual 
policy of waiting until the ‘serious acci- 
dent’ occurs, and then initiating correc- 
tive action. The problem confronting the 
fleet supervisor is, 1. to procure drivers 
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with the highest possible skills and abili- 
ties, 2. to extract the highest possible de- 
gree of performance from those skills 
and abilities. 

“The developing and nurturing of our 
gas supply is probably the most im- 
portant single activity among all of the 
various problems of running a natural 
gas public utility. With these words 
Charles F. DeMey, vice-president, The 
Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 
opened Wednesday morning's Operating 
Section session. The text of Mr. DeMey’s 
address will be found in the November 
issue, A. G. A. MONTHLY. 

In the report of the Subcommittee on 
Odorization of Gas, Chairman E. L. 
Henderson, United Gas Corp., Shreve- 
port, La., attributed current widespread 
interest in the subject to: 

1. The introduction of natural gas, 
which usually does not possess a strong 
or distinct odor, into many cities where 
highly odoriferous manufactured gas was 
previously distributed. 2. The serious 
studies and efforts which have been di- 
rected toward the utilization of all im- 
plements and practices which have prom- 
ise of assuring a high quality of service 
to customers with full protection of their 


safety. 


No universal odorant 


The report rejected the theory that an 
odorant could be produced which would 
be ideal for any and all companies, re- 
gardless of the local circumstances and 
conditions. The necessary consideration 
of locally prevailing odors was cited as 
one hinderance to any universal odorant. 
Attached to the report were the specifica- 
tions of 17 odorants presently manufac- 
tured and sold to gas companies. 
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The use of room tests to evaluate the 
odor level or odor intensity of the odor 
ized gas was described by Mr. Hender- 
son. While “reliable and convincing re 
sults have been obtained by this type of 
test, it has the disadvantages of lack of 
portability, questionable uniformity of 
mixture of gas with air in all parts of the 
room and the natural psychological fac- 
tors present when observers are anticipat- 
ing the presence of an odor. Frequently, 
difficulty is encountered in the selection 
or construction of a room that is com- 
pletely free from odors attributable to 
the materials with which it is built.” 

An instrument for measuring the 
quantity of mercaptan or odor-producing 
compounds present in gas is available to- 
day, “calibrated for a specific odorizing 
material to record the quantity present in 
pounds per million cubic feet of gas. 
This type of instrument affords a val- 
uable record of the uniformity of the 
amount of odorant introduced but does 
not translate the readings directly into 
terms of odor level. 

“Filter papers can be chemically 
treated so that when exposed to a gas 
stream and then to sunlight they will as- 
sume various colors in accordance with 
the presence or non-presence of certain 
odor-producing compounds,” the report 
continued. “Efforts to develop this proc- 
ess into an accurate evaluation of odor 
intensity have not been entirely success- 
ful. 

“The Subcommittee on Odorization 
. . . has given considerable encourage- 
ment and guidance in the development 
of portable instruments for the evalua- 
tion of odor level.” 

After detailing the considerations of 
thermal instability, fading of odor in gas 
lines, soil adsorption, record of leak com- 
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E. L. Henderson, Shreveport, spoke on odor- 
ization, as well as acting as moderator of a 
panel discussion of the subject. Panel partici- 
pants were: D. L. White, Washington; E. E. 
Stovall, Dallas; W. R. Fraser, Detroit and 
S. E. Critchfield, Van Nuys, California. The 
discussion covered cost, adequacy, effect of 
change of an odorant, methods of injec- 
tion, measurement and control and a review 
of the latest available instrumentation 





Speaking at the Tuesday session, D. S. Buck, Washington, related employee attitude to accidents, 
C. A. Kooke, Baltimore, gave gas conditioning results, Dr. W. C. Schroeder, Washington, de- 
scribed synthetic liquid fuel plants and A. W. Peabody, New York, urged better corrosion control 


plaints, equipment for introducing odor- 
ants into gas and A. G. A. research on the 
subject, the report concluded with a bib- 
liography and abstracts on gas odoriza- 
tion from 1919 to 1952. This is a revision 
and enlargement of the bibliography 
published in 1950. 

A panel discussion was held, follow- 
ing Mr. Henderson's paper summarizing 
odorization practices and precepts. The 
panel consisted of Mr. Henderson, 
United Gas Corp., as moderator and 
Messrs. S. E. Critchfield, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co.; W. R. Fraser, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co.; E. E. Stovall, 
Lone Star Gas Co. and D. L. White, 
Washington Gas Light Company. 

The discussion, which developed an 
unusual amount of audience participa- 
tion, was initiated by Mr. Fraser. He 
pointed out that while there are many def- 
initions of an ideal odorant all have the 
basic idea of making the customer aware 
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of escaping gas. The discussion, lasting 
approximately one hour, covered such 
topics as service cost as an index of odori- 
zation adequacy, effect of change in con- 
centration or character of odorant, soil 
sorption and fading, injection methods 
and measurement and control methods. 
The panel session closed with a short re- 
view of available instrumentation. 


Elect 1953 officers 


The Thursday afternoon session, final 
one of the three sponsored by the Operat- 
ing Section, opened with the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. Channing 
W. Wilson, research chemist, Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore, was elected chairman. Frede- 
rick J. Pfluke, superintendent gas opera- 
tions, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Electric 
Corp., was elected vice-chairman. Fol- 
lowing the election, Mr. Wilson presided 
at the session. 


C. F. deMey, New York, speaking before the 
Wednesday session, cited gas supply develop- 
ing and nurturing as of primary importance 


H. Bruce Andersen, of The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co., chairman of 
the Operating Section for 1951-1952, 
scanned the activities of the various com- 
mittees and described the section activi- 
ties beyond the scope of these groups. 
Safety, he said, had been emphasized, 
“with the objective of improving con- 
struction and operating practices wher- 
ever improvement is necessary.’’ 

A Special Committee on Safety, or- 
ganized at the request of the A. G. A. 
Executive Board, is preparing specifica- 
tions for the design and construction of 
a gas distribution system of mains, serv- 
ices, pressure regulators and meters, 
with their equipment and accessories. 
There is the possibility, said Mr. Ander- 
sen, ‘‘that the final specifications may be 
ready for submission to the A. G. A. 
Executive Safety Committee by Decem- 
ber 31, 1952.” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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RAYMOND J. VANDAGRIFF, CHAIRMAN - 





Authoritative speakers point the way for 
stepped-up promotion of appliances and of residential gas load 


Utilities gird for sales drive’ 





W. D. Williams, vice-president, New Jersey Nat- 
ural Gas Co., dynamicatly outlined an outstand- 
ing ‘Pattern for Profit” residential gas promotion 


_—_ gas appliance promotion and 
advertising forged ahead last year, 
improved utility and manufacturer 
sales training was urged by W. J. 
Schmidt, assistant vice-president, Long 
Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. He 
spoke as outgoing chairman at the Resi- 
dential Section meeting Tuesday, Oct. 
28, at Trimble Hall, Claridge Hotel. Mr. 
Schmidt further called for closer cooper- 
ation between utilities and dealers; in- 
creased activity to build gas loads at local 
levels, and production of better and 
more glamorous gas appliances. Indica- 
tive of the current trend, Mr. Schmidt 
pointed to the gas clothes dryer which is 
the “hottest” appliance “the gas industry 
has to sell.” In closing he repeated the 
common convention plea for more unity 
and cooperation between utilities and gas 
appliance manufacturers. 
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Rolling up his sleeves and getting down to words, 


C. S. Stackpole, vice-president, Eureka Williams 


Corp., hammered home, “To Sell, Ya Gotta Tell’’ 


Pointing to a bare gray floor, a com- 
mercial eulogy on the “Death of a Sales- 
man” was declaimed by H. D. Valentine, 
sales promotion manager of The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. “There, 
there on the cold, cold floor lies Willie 
Lohman,” said Mr. Valentine of the in- 
visible but dead salesman whom he be- 
lieved he had previously buried at sales 
meetings in Chicago and New Jersey. 
Notwithstanding all the tub-thumping in 
the world, he simply but determinedly 
stated that “you can only sell at the point 
of sale—two people talking to each 
other, one of them being a salesman!” 

“Willie lived on a smile and a shoe- 
string,” Mr. Valentine continued with 
his eulogy. “Yet he failed because he was 
an eternal adolescent. Willie wanted to 
be liked—but not to get the order!” A 
salesman, according to Mr. Valentine, is 





H. D. Valentine, sales promoti ger, Th 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., delivered a moving 
commercial eulogy on ‘The Death of a Salesman’ 


a sensitive soul who must feel that the 
big brass recognizes the importance of 
his sales efforts. It is that recognition, he 
added, which must be considered along 
with compensation. 

The lid’s off—but only the lid—on 
the residential section’s soon to be fully 
announced dealer program called “Pat- 
tern for Profit” which was discussed by 
W. D. Williams, vice-president in charge 
of sales for New Jersey Natural Gas Co., 
Allenhurst, N. J. “Some utilities have 
chased appliance dealers ; some have pur- 
sued plumbers, and still others have 
either gone after or abhorred the chains,” 
said Mr. Williams, but the gas industry 
has denied itself the 125,000 outlets that 
sold 85 percent of appliances. He noted 
that the remaining 15 percent of gas ap- 
pliances were sold by the utilities. 

For too long the gas industry has 
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conversing, smiling cross section of those attending the Residential Gas Section 
Tuesday, were George S. Vail, Lima, Ohio; C. H. Zachry, Dallas; Lewis H. 
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z, Lake Geneva, Wis.; Roy B. Munroe, Chicago; and Roy G. Munroe, Denver 


picked its sales outlets and omitted many 
important outlets, Mr. Williams ob- 
served. Now, he said, “in response to 
pleas by utilities that we get back into the 
appliance merchandising business we are 
determined to make appliance dealers 
gas-minded.” In other words, he sug- 
gested that the gas utility industry make 


_ up its mind that “anybody who sells gas 


appliances is our friend.” 
To achieve effective load building 


™ through strong dealer cooperation, he 
© outlined a five-point program. It includes 
| publications to interest and educate the 
| dealer; advertising and promotion aids, 
| including an insignia, and other mer- 


chandising aids which can be adapted to 
serve local needs. ‘Pattern for Profit’’ is 
“no panacea,” Mr. Williams insisted. 
However, he said that intelligent and 
persistent application of the plan would 
destroy the myth that gas utilities are not 
cooperating with dealers. 

First he whipped off his dark blue 
jacket. Next he squarely eyed his audi- 
ence. Then, in a stentorian voice, the 
salesman in shirtsleeves spoke to his au- 
dience. His topic: “To Sell, Ya Gotta 
Tell.”” His name: C. S. Stackpole. His 
title: vice-president, Eureka Williams 
Corp. of Bloomington, Ill. His talk: ter- 
rific. His reception: equally terrific, even 
though it cost him a dozen U.S. dollars 
to make his point. 

“You need outside salesmen to go out 
rapping on doors,’ Mr. Stackpole 
shouted. “You need ’em because you 
need ’em, but you particularly need ‘em 
because our supply of salesmen has de- 
creased since World War II.” He out- 
lined the need for holding a daily sales 
meeting and then sending salesmen out 
to make the triple-fives. That is, “make 
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five télephone calls daily. Send out five 
pieces of direct mail. And make five cold 
canvass calls. Call ’em ‘visitations’ if you 
will—but-make-’em !”” 

Pounding the podium (until the re- 
cording microphone fell off), Mr. Stack- 
pole beat out his sales pointers. “Make 
demonstrations,’ he admonished. ‘‘Use 
coupons and leads.” Now, grimacing and 
jumping and pounding while his voice 
rose and fell, he called upon his listeners 
to “use advertising on the local level—be 
it a small newspaper insertion repeated 
regularly or be it local television, which is 
second best to personal contact.” And 
“talk to people, talk to people,” Mr. 
Stackpole shouted on. “Talk to butchers, 
milkmen, families, relatives. And join 
organizations. Join Rotary, Kiwanis and 
Lions and Red Cross. And talk with 
these people, too.” To top it all, Mr. 
Stackpole reminded the listening sales- 
people, “You've gotta be nice to every- 
body! Remember. You've got to be nice 
to everybody.” And, he added, ‘‘while 
you're at it, try making some night clos- 
ings. Just go out and close those sales 
with aight calls on customers. Go on.” 

As for the dozen dollars, those were in 
envelopes pasted under the bottoms of 
chairs in the seventh row. “To make 
money we've got to get up off our seats,” 
Mr. Stackpole shouted. Then he put on 
his jacket and sat down—inspiringly, but 
a dozen dollars poorer. 

Two outstanding coming attractions 
of gas appliances in 1953 briefly were 
previewed by W. Paul Jones, president 
of Servel Inc., during a presentation of 
awards to outstanding gas appliance 
salesmen and their utility companies. 
“We're planning a bold new program 
fostering gas all-year-round air condi- 


Winning sales managers in the A. G. A.-Servel, Inc., “Open the Door” gas refrig- 
erator campaign hold the “perpetual motion” clocks awarded during ceremonies at © 
the convention. W. Paul Jones, president of Servel, sitting center, made the awards © 


tioning,” he said. And later he added 
that our forthcoming “revolutionary gas 
refrigerator will be truly automatic in 
every way.” 

Atmos clocks, in sparkling brass and 
glass housings, were awarded to the in- 
dustry’s outstanding salesmen of gas all- 
year-round air conditioning and the 
“Open-the-Door” gas refrigerator sales 
campaign. The self-winding clocks, 
which operate by power developed 
from atmospheric changes, were given 
in recognition of these self-starting sales- 
men, on behalf of Servel and the A. G. A. 
joint ‘Operation Achievement.” 

As the session was coming to a close, 
Mr. Schmidt hailed the incoming chair- 
man, Raymond J. Vandagriff, general 
sales manager of Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis, and the new vice-chairman, Ray- 
mond Little, general sales manager, 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh. The 
Nominating Committee report, an- 
nouncing the new officers, was read by 
Carl H. Horne, chairman, Eastern Divi- 
sion Manager of Rheem Manufacturing 
Co., Linden, N. J. 

Enhancing the section meeting was a 


_ lively lobby display by the Advertising 


Department of The East Ohio Gas Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The presentation, 
entitled “Birth of a Slogan,” described 
the use of “Every hour . . . every day 
... you're glad it’s GAS...” on 
everything from 6-inch newspaper logo- 
types to 24-sheet posters. To further 
enliven the display, a motion picture 
sound projector played and re-played the 
bouncy one-minute, and 20-second tele- 
vision spots which have proved so catchy 
that children and adults sing them in 
schools and streets back in Cleveland, 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Industry 
news - 


FPC authorizes gas 
industry expansion 


N RECENT WEEKS, the Federal Power 

Commission has granted many construction 
authorizations to gas utilities, natural gas pipe- 
line companies, and holding companies. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Kansas 
City will construct 19.7 miles of pipeline and 
a new 330-horsepower compressor station on 
its natural gas transmission system in Illinois. 
Estimated cost of construction is $948,000. 
The new facilities will be used to deliver in- 
creased requirements to customers served off 
Panhandle’s Peoria pipeline, and the lateral 
lines which extend from it. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. can now go ahead with a $4,200,000 
construction project, to transport natural gas 
received at Linden from Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. to Public Service gas works at 
Harrison and Jersey City. This gas will be 
used in the production of mixed gas for distri- 
bution to the utility's New Jersey market. 

Southern Natural Gas Co. will construct 
pipeline facilities, estimated to cost $32,518,- 
500 to bring natural gas from 12 fields in 
Louisiana and Mississippi. The facilities will 
include more than 326 miles of pipelines and 
about 8,700 horsepower in compressor capac- 
ity. The plan is part of a project to increase 
Southern’s daily delivery capacity from 670 












































million cubic feet to 1,020,000,000 cubic feet. 
The commission conditioned its authoriza- 
tion by requiring that construction be com- 
pleted and operations commenced by January 
1, 1954. 

The commission has authorized East Ten- 
nessee Natural Gas Co., Knoxville, to con- 
struct a 100-mile extension of its natural gas 
transmission system. The project, estimated 
to cost about $5,800,000 will provide natural 
gas service to six small Tennessee cities. 

Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport, 
has been granted temporary permission to con- 
struct and operate a 7,500 horsepower natural 
gas compressor station. The station, estimated 
to cost $2,147,470, is designed to make avail- 
able substantially greater volumes of gas to 
customers in Arkansas and Louisiana. 


New petitions considered 


During the same period, other pipeline sys- 
tems and utility companies were petitioning 
the Federal Power Commission for authoriza- 
tion to expand their services. 

Gulf Interstate Gas Co., Houston, applied 
for the right to construct an 860-mile line ex- 
tending from southern Louisiana to north- 
eastern Kentucky. The purpose of the line 
would be to transport 375 million cubic feet 
of gas daily for United Fuel Gas Co., Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. The proposed line would 
cost $127,887,000. 

Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, filed an 
application to construct a $69,826,000 pipe- 
line. The facility would increase the systems’ 
sales capacity by 300 million cubic feet a day, 
to a total of 1,112,000,000 cubic feet a day. 

Seven subsidiaries of The Columbia Gas 
System, Inc. desire to expand, and have filed 
applications. United Fuel Gas Co., Charleston, 
in a project to increase underground natural 
gas storage operations, asked for permission 
to construct a pipeline and a 2,640-horsepower 
station. The company also wishes to acquire 
leaseholds, drill wells, and install field lines to 
begin operations of the proposed new storage 
pool. The proposed project would cost $1,- 
885,800. Two other subsidiaries, Atlantic 


Home Service plans 1953 program 





Twenty-six members of the 1953 Home Service Committee meet at A. G. A. Headquarters, New York, to 
discuss plans for the year’s work: the annual Home Service Workshop, to be held Feb. 2, 3, 4 in Dallas; 
the continuation of broiler studies; the revision of four home service booklets. Presiding is Julia Hunter, 
incoming Home Service Committee chairman and home service director of the Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas 
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Seaboard Corp. and Virginia Gas Transmis. 
sion Corp. seek permission to construct addi. 
tional compressor station facilities on their 
26-mile transmission line. Estimated cost js 
$6,885,600. 

The Manufacturers Light and Heat Co, 
Pittsburgh, wishes to construct a total of 194 
miles of pipeline and retire about 171 miles 
of line. It also wishes to retire about 449 
horsepower in compressor units. Estimated 
net cost of the project is $8,250,079. 

The Natural Gas Co. of West Virginia is 
proposing to construct 7.46 miles of line and 
to retire a like amount, at an estimated cost 
of $77,068. 

Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Co. plans 
to build 31.2 miles of line in Maryland and 
West Virginia. In addition, it wishes to aban- 
don a 75 horsepower compressor unit. Esti- 
mated cost is $1,104,909. 

Home Gas Co., Pittsburgh, desires the au- 
thority to build a 46.7 mile pipeline in New 
York State, and to abandon 180 horsepower 
in compressor units, at a construction cost of 
$1,708,400. 

In the deep South, Chattahoochee Natural 
Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala. proposes to con- 
struct a 70-mile system to supply natural gas 
to several communities in northwest Georgia, 
The proposed line would connect with South- 
ern Natural Gas Co.'s facilities. The esti- 
mated cost is $1,533,245. 


Rate hearings continue 


The FPC also heard and considered several 
rate cases. It suspended the proposed natural 
gas rate increases, together totalling over 
$932,000 per year. The companies involved 
are East Tennessee Natural Gas Co., Knox- 
ville; Tennessee Natural Gas Lines, Inc., 
Nashville; and South Jersey Gas Co., Newark. 
Hearing dates are to be set by further orders. 

During November, the investigation of 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. rate 
schedules continued. The schedules cover the 
sale of natural gas on an emergency basis and 
the exchange of natural gas. 


Service records set 


gies PIPELINE coinpanies, designed 
especially to transmit natural gas over 
long distances, have achieved a record of al- 
most 100 percent continuity of service, and 
have reduced to a minimum the possibility of 
breakdowns. 

This fact was bared by Stanley Owens, di- 
rector of safety, Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corporation. Mr. Owens also discussed 
safety features that go into modern lines, 
from fabrication of the pipe, through the con- 
struction period to maintenance during ac- 
tual operation. 

He pointed out that Transcontinental, which 
supplies New York City with natural gas, has 
not met with a single accident involving in- 
jury to the public or damage to property since 
operations began. Mr. Owens credited modern 
construction and operating practices for this 
good record. 

Referring to the insurance of pipelines, Mr. 
Owens stated that the experience on inland 
marine imsurance coverage on pipelines re- 
vealed a minimum of losses. 
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Manufacturers announce new products 


@ Miniature variable speed changer—De- 
veloped by Metron Instrument Co., the 
changer weighs less than six ounces and can 
be held in the palm of the hand. Speed is 
controlled by adjusting knob equipped with 
fricton drag to prevent ratio wander. Lever, 
push-rod, spur gear, miter gear and worm 
gear controls are also available. 


@ Heavy duty tachometer heads—Metron 
Instrument Co. introduces this series, 57M, 
for measuring low rotational or linear 
speeds under adverse conditions. Features 
are built-in gearing and protection against 
dirt. 


@ Domestic gas ranges—Cribben & Sex- 
ton has introduced two new 40-inch ranges, 
both of which are equipped with mechani- 
cal timers, back rail lights, one-piece tops, 
plate sized burner bowls and storage drawers. 
Floyd Wells Co.'s AD-10, Bengal Won- 
derange is the first 30-inch model with full 
width of the range oven. Model also has 
broiler, mounted on a pivot, which swings 
away from heat zone for easier basting. 


@ Commercial deep-fat fryer—Super Chef 
Manufacturing Co.’s model 14-SF has been 
approved at a 65,000 Btu rating for all gases. 
Heat recovery rate has been increased by 50 


percent over previous models, The fryer 
comes with stainless steel front and baked 
enamel cabinet. 


@ Oil fogging unit—A comparatively new 
method for oil fogging without application 
of heat has been announced by Atomite Com- 
pany. The unit is described as simple and 
adaptable to portable operation. 


@ Gas valve—Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. introduces a diaphragm valve 
that is interchangeable with standard sole- 
noids and operates on all gases. Some of the 
valve’s features are: cast aluminum body 
and housing; larger pilot passageway ; three- 
ply nylon and rubber diaphragm; compact 
control; adaptation to AC or DC line volt- 
age. The valve meets all local codes and gas 
utility requirements. 


@ Gas-fired boilers—Cast iron, fully auto- 
matic installations by Borg-Warner Corp., 
are made in wide range of sizes from 62,000 
to 2,380,000 Btu input per hour. Three new 
series—GB2, GB2.5 and GB4—are equipped 
with fully automatic, centrally grouped con- 
trols. Approved by A. G. A. for use with 
natural, mixed, manufactured, LP or LP- 
air gases. 





Duo-Temp Heater 





New water heater model by Ruud Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, constantly supplies hot water at 
180 F and 125 F. The hotter supply runs to au- 
tomatic clothes dryer and dishwasher. Second 
source, at National Safety Council-approved 
temperature, goes to other household faucets 


A.G.A. Library booth a Mecca for information-seekers 


HE LIBRARY CONSULTANTS Booth in 

the ballroom lobby of the Auditorium at the 
A. G. A. Annual Convention, Atlantic City, 
attracted scores of delegates every day. Some 
stopped for assistance in starting, building or 
maintaining centralized gas utility libraries. 
Others came to browse through the colorful 
exhibit of new A. G. A. publications, man- 
uals and handbooks on company libraries and 
recent bibliographies. 

Under the auspices of the Public Utilities 
Section of the Special Libraries Association, 
the following committee of librarians served 
at the exhibit: Mary E. Agee, American Gas 
Association, chairman; Richard D. Green, Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies; 
Josephine I. Greenwood and Catherine Mc- 
Quade Werner, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc.; Alma Clarvoe Mitchill and 
Esther L. Brown, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Newark. 

Special Libraries Association is an interna- 
tional organization of 5000 information ex- 
perts. Their libraries on special subjects aid 
a limited clientele in conducting business and 
setting policies. 

Copies of some material, listed below, is 
still available free of charge from the A. G. A. 
library. 


A Selected List of Books for a Gas Engineer- 
ing Library, by Mitchill and Greenwood 

The Company Library—-A Tool of Manage- 
ment, by Mitchill 
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A Selected List of Books for an Electrical En- 
gineering Library—Greenwood and Mitchill 
SLA, What It Is, What It Does, and How 


Bibliographies on air polution; safety in the 
gas industry; industrial relations; account- 
ing; underground storage; distribution sys- 
tem deposits; interruptible, off-peak and sea- 


sonal rates; air conditioning; summer-win- 
ter loads and rates; storage, stand-by and 
other auxiliary service; distribution pump- 
ing; distribution design to meet increased 
loads; changeovers from manufactured to 
natural gas; economics of peak load shav- 
ing for natural gas companies; resume of 
A. G. A. committee reports, 1938-1951. 





The booth set up opposite the Ballroom-Auditorium during the convention, under the auspices of the Pub- 
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stopped for consultation on problems of starting, building or maintaining centralized gas utility libraries 
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EW OFFICERS of the Gas Appliance Man- 

ufacturers Association assumed duties at 
a meeting of the board of directors, October 
30 in Atlantic City, during the biennial 
GAMA Exposition and American Gas Asso- 
ciation Convention, October 27-30. 

James F. Donnelly, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Servel, Inc., succeeds Louis Ruthen- 
burg, board chairman of Servel, Inc., as presi- 
dent of GAMA. Other new officers include 
Sheldon Coleman, president of The Coleman 
Co., Inc., first vice-president; T. T. Arden, 
chairman of GAMA’s Pacific Coast Manufac- 
turers Section, second vice-president; Lyle C. 
Harvey, president and general manager of 
Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., treasurer, and 
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Honor Adams 


OR HIS UNSELFISH, devoted service and 

for his positive contribution *o the cause of 
accident prevention, the National Safety 
Council has honored William H. Adams. Mr. 
Adams, safety consultant and secretary of the 
American Gas Association's Accident Preven- 
tion Committee, served as general chairman 
of the Safety Council's Public Utilities Sec- 
tion. The section includes all of the nation’s 
public utilities—gas, telephone, water and 
electricity. The award was presented on Octo- 
ber 20 by Charles R. Cox, chairman of the 
council's board of directors, and N. H. Dear- 
born, president. 

Mr. Adams, long a leader in the accident 
prevention field, was director of safety at The 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, 
before joining the A. G. A. 


Utility promotes 


ROMOTION OF TWO Southern Union 

Gas Co. employees, Bay F. Wombacker 
and Frank D. Jernigan, both of Dallas, has 
been announced. 

Mr. Wombacker, formerly auditor, has 
been elected assistant treasurer and will have 
over-all supervision of Southern Union's 
general and field office accounting functions. 
Mr. Jernigan, promoted from statistical and 
budget director to general accounting super- 
visor, will have general supervision of all ac- 
counting in the Dallas office. 

Each is a member of the American Gas 
Association. 







H. Leigh Whitelaw, the association’s manag- 
ing director, secretary. 

Product division heads who will also be- 
come members of the board of directors in- 
clude: Controls and Related Accessories Divi- 
sion, Paul F. Neess, Perfex Corp.; Direct Heat- 
ing Equipment Division, Thomas D. Bromley, 
Peerless Mfg. Co., Inc.; Domestic Gas Range 
Division, W. T. Trueblood, Jr., Magic Chef, 
Inc.; Gas Engine Compressor Division, A. M. 
Buxton, The Cooper-Bessemer Corp.; Gas 
House Heating and Air Conditioning Equip- 
ment Division, Edward A. Norman, Jr., Nor- 
man Products Company. 

Also, named were, Gas Incinerator Divi- 
sion, T. H. Landgraf, Autogas Co.; Gas 


T. ROGERS, safety consultant, Ebasco 

. Services, Inc., has been elected chairman 
of the Executive Committee, Public Utilities 
Section, National Safety Council. 

Mr. Rogers has the distinction of serving as 
chairman of all three safety committees in the 
utility industry: American Gas Association's 
Accident Prevention Committee; Edison Elec- 
tric Institute’s accident prevention group; and 
the Nationai Safety Council's public utilities 
section. 

In addition, Mr. Rogers serves on the ex- 
ecutive board of the committee on safety of 






A. HARDESTY, director of the employee 
. and public relations division of the Nat- 
ural Gas Pipeline Co. of America, Chicago, 
has been elected chairman of the American Gas 
Association’s Midwest Personnel Conference. 
A. W. Peel, personnel director, Kansas-Ne- 
braska Natural Gas Co., Inc., Hastings, Neb., 
was elected vice-chairman, and Louis Lang- 
hus, general plant superintendent, Central 
Electric and Gas Co., Lincoln, Neb., was 
elected secretary. 
Mr. Hardesty brings to his new assignment 
a broad background of experience in person- 
nel and public relations work. He joined the 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America in 1931, 
when construction of long-distance high-pres- 
sure natural gas pipelines was in the pioneer- 
ing stage. Under the gigantic construction of 


Rogers is new Safety Council 


Hardesty leads personnel group 








Donnelly, Coleman, Arden, Harvey head GAMA’s '53 program 


Meter & Regulator Division, W. G. Hamil 
ton, American Meter Co.; Gas Clothes 
Division, Don H. Davidson, Whirlpoo} 
Corp.; Gas Refrigerator Division, Louis Ruth. 
enburg, Servel, Inc.; Gas Valve Divisiog, 
D. E. DuPerow, Lincoln Brass Works; ang 
Gas Water Heater Division, J. P. Hutchinsog, 
National Steel Construction Co. of Indiang 

Other leaders include: Hotel, Restaurant 
and Commercial Gas Equipment Division, 
F. A. Kaiser, Detroit-Michigan Stove (,. 
Industrial Gas Equipment Division, F, ¢ 
Schaefer, American Gas Furnace Co.; Relief 
Valve Division, George W. Horne, Watts 
Regulator Company. 





chairman 


the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers 
and the coordinating 
committee of the Pres- 
ident’s Industrial 
Safety Conference. He 
is also managing direc- 
tor of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Safety Council, 
which is the official 
accident prevention 
group for all of Latin 


America. 
. W. T. Rogers 


the Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co, 
affiliate of Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co., Mr. 
Hardesty was charged 
with the responsibility 
of supervising pro- 
curement of the right 
of way for the 1,400 
mile pipeline. He 
served dually in the 
late 1940's as superin- 
tendent of right of way 
and personnel direc- 
tor. Later he served 
exclusively as person- 
nel director, until he 
assumed his present position in January 1952. 


D. A. Hardesty 


Dailey named Servel vice-president 


NNALD DAILEY, one of the nation’s top 
designers, has been named a vice-president 
of Servel, Inc. He joined Servel two years ago 
as product manager, and is responsible for the 
use of plastics in household refrigerators as 
well as for the development of the new port- 
able Wonderbar, a “refrigerette’’ styled like 
smart furniture. 

Before coming to Servel, Mr. Dailey had 
served as designer for several appliance firms, 
and is credited with many major contributions 
to the design of refrigerators, ranges, irons, 
toasters, radio, television and small appliances. 
He holds more than 35 design and mechanical 
patents, one of the most important being the 
one he obtained for the enclosure of the across- 
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the-top freezer in household refrigerators. 
Since its introduction, this type of freezer 
space has been adopted throughout the re- 
frigeration industry. 


Wiand appointed 


URTON F. WIAND is now the manager of 
public and industrial relations, Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Co., Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Wiand was formerly employed by the 
Vendo Co., Kansas City, and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation in New York, Detroit 
and Washington. He is a member of the Mis- 
souri Bar. 
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Heskett chosen 


OLLAND HESKETT, president of the 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. and a di- 
rector of American Gas Association, has 
been elected to the board of trustees of 
Illinois Institute of Technology. Herbert P. 
Sedwick, executive vice-president of the 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, was 
also named for a three-year term on the 
board. 

Mr. Heskett will serve as an alumni rep- 
resentative on the board, replacing George 
L. Parkhurst, vice-president, Standard Oil 
Co. of California. Mr. Heskett was gradu- 
ated in 1902 from the Armour Institute of 
Technology, predecessor of Illinois Tech. 
In addition to his duties as president of the 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., he also serves 
as head of the Montana-Wyoming Gas Pipe 
Line Co. with headquarters in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Sedwick replaces the late Whipple 
Jacobs, former president of the Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corp., who died 
recently. He became executive vice-president 
of the Public Service Co. of Northern Illi- 
nois last year, after serving as vice-presi- 
dent since 1941. 

James D. Cunningham, president, Repub- 
lic Flow Meters Co., was reelected chairman 
of the board for the year 1952-53; and Dr. 
John T. Rettaliata, president of Illinois 
Tech, was reelected president. Other officers 
reelected were Alex D. Bailey, vice-presi- 
dent, Commonwealth Edison Co., vice-chair- 
man; Raymond J. Koch, president, Felt and 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., secretary; and 
Raymond J. Spaeth, vice-president and treas- 
urer of Illinois Tech, treasurer. 


ONALD J. HENDRICKSON has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the distribu- 
tion department, Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis. Mr. Hendrickson form- 
erly worked for The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus. He joined Citizens Gas & Coke in 


Horton elected 


K. HORTON, president, Tacific Public 

. Service Co., San Francisco, has been elected 
a director of the American Gas Association. 
He succeeds Ernest G. Lawson, former presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast company, who re- 
signed recently. 

Mr. Horton is a native of Nebraska and was 
graduated from Stanford University in 1936. 
He started his business career with the Shell 
Oil Co. and attended night law school. He was 
admitted to the California Bar in 1941 and be- 
gan the practice of law in San Francisco. 

He joined the Coast Counties Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., in November, 1944, as secretary 
and legal counsel. In March, 1951, Mr. Hor- 
ton was elected executive vice-president of 
Coast Counties Gas and Electric Co. and Pa- 
cific Public Service Company. He is presently 
chairman of the board of Coast Counties Gas 
and Electric Co., and president of Pacific Pub- 
lic Service Co., its parent company. 
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Indianapolis Utility appoints 








AMES F. DONNELLY, president of Gas 

Appliance Manufacturers Association, has 
been named vice-president in charge of sales 
for Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 

Mr. Donnelly formerly assistant general 
manager of A. O. Smith Corp.’s water heater 
division, succeeds John K. Knighton, who 
resigned to become president of Knighton- 
Keune Co., Servel distributors in Miami, 
Florida. 

During Mr. Donnelly’s eight-year tenure 
with A. O. Smith, he had served also as sales 
manager and marketing director. Before that, 
from 1923 to 1944, he had held several ex- 
ecutive posts, including that of general sales 
manager for Bastian-Morley Co,, heating 
equipment and water heater manufacturers. 


Philadelphia Electric names 


OBERT P. LIVERSIDGE has been elected 

vice-president in charge of operations, Phil- 
adelphia Electric Company. 

Mr. Liversidge was graduated from Cornell 
University in 1932 as a mechanical engineer. 
He was employed by Philadelphia Electric the 
same year as an engineering assistant, and was 
later assigned to gas distribution work. In 
1942 he was advanced to the post of superin- 
tendent of the company’s electric generating 
station near Norristown, and served later in 
the same capacity at tow stations in Philadel- 
phia. He was appointed assistant general su- 
perintendent of station operations in 1949, as- 
sistant manager of electric operations in 1950 


Donnelly joins Servel as vice-president 





Mr. Donnelly re- 
cently succeeded Louis 
Ruthenburg, Servel 
board chairman, as 
president of GAMA. 
He was formerly vice- 
president of the asso- 
ciation, and for three 
years was chairman of 
its water heater divi- 
sion. He is a member 
of GAMA'’s public re- 
lations policy commit- 
tee, A. G. A.’s Water 
Heater Committee, and 
the National Production Authority's domestic 
water heater industry advisory committee. 





J. F. Donnelly 


Liversidge 


and manager in 1952. 

Mr. Liversidge is a 
member of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, 
the Pennsylvania Gas 
Association, American 
Society for Testing 
Materials and Ameri- 
can Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. In ad- 
dition, he is a member 
of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pennsy]- 
vania Electric Associa- 
tion. 





R. P. Liversidge 





Hendrickson distribution head 


1936 as an engineer, became acting superin- 
tendent in January, 1952 and superintendent 
in October. 

Mr. Hendrickson is a member of American 
Gas Association, and this year is serving on 
the Operating Section’s Subcommittee on 


Work on Consumers’ Premises. 

Clarence Taylor has joined the Indianapolis 
utility as dealer relations manager. Mr. Taylor 
has had several years’ experience in sales work, 
particularly in the wholesale selling field. 








OBITUARY 





Arthur C. Frey 


general manager of Worcester Gas Light Co., 
died on October 25 in Grafton, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Frey, who devoted his entire business 
career to the gas industry, began as a student 
engineer with the United Gas Improvement 
Co., Philadelphia. Before joining the Worces- 
ter utility, he served gas companies in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Providence and Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. He came to Worcester as plant 
superintendent in 1924, and was appointed 
general manager in 1930. During his tenure, 
the company expanded into new territory and 
merged with many smaller utilities serving 
the surrounding area. 








Mr. Frey was a mechanical engineering 
alumnus of Lehigh University and a mem- 
ber of American Gas Association. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. L. Mabel Frey and 
two sons, William and John. 


Elmer S. Stack 


consultant on hot water supply systems, died 
suddenly at Wolfeboro, N. H., late in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Stack was born in Canada in 1870. 
When still a young man, he moved to Boston, 
became a master plumber and operated his 
own shop. He invented and manufactured the 
multiple, small tube, side-arm, gas-fired water 
heater. 

In later years, Mr. Stack served as consultant 
for gas utilities on hot water supply problems. 
At the time of his death, he was promoting the 
last of his many inventions, a new type of gas- 
fired automatic water heater. 

Mr. Stack is survived by his wife, a son, 
three daughters and three sisters. 













@ Servel, Inc—Edward B. Mockel and C. 
Sidney Johnston, Jr., veteran salesmen, have 
been named regional merchandising coun- 
selors, and Robert B. Puckett has been ap- 
pointed a special sales representative for 
the factory staff. 

Carry! H. Pugh, former appliance sales- 
man for Ohio Fuel Gas Co., has joined the 
retail sales development department. At the 
same time, Robert P. Marshall was named 
superintendent of the company’s air con- 
ditioning division. He succeeds Richard F. 
Schiewetz, who resigned recently. 


@ Tappan Stove Co.—Rodger E. Fetzer has 
been appointed western regional manager. 
He will supervise all sales and merchandis- 
ing west of the Rocky Mountains. 


@ Duo-Therm Div., Motor Wheel Corp.— 
Ralph Redmond, Jr. has been selectea dis- 
trict manager for Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico. He formerly served the Container 
Corp. of America. 


@ Magic Chef, Inc.—L. L. Peters has been 
appointed general sales manager of gas 


Manufacturers announce personnel changes 


ranges. He will work in conjunction with 
increased A. G. A. promotional activity. 

John J. Fendya has been named plant man- 
ager of the St. Louis division. Since he 
joined the company in 1937, he has served as 
engineer, chief engineer, and general super- 
intendent. The St. Louis division produces 
domestic gas ranges. 

W. D. Ward, office manager of the Atlan- 
tic Sales Division, Philadelphia, assumed 
similar duties in Chicago. S. E. Peterson 
moved from the Eastern Sales Division, 
Long Island City, to the Southwestern Sales 
Division, St. Louis. 


@ Rheem Manufacturing Co.—Louis C. 
Ball has been appointed acting region man- 
ager of Houston, Texas, operations. Parr 
Krumb has been named works manager of 
the Houston plant. 

Frederick J. Blume has been appointed 
manager of national accounts in container 
sales. He was formerly manager of the 
equipment container division. 


@ Scaife Co.—Carl E. Johnson, who has 
served the company for 19 years as engineer, 
has been named chief engineer. His new re- 


sponsibilities will include engineering func 
tions in connection with new products and 
processes, as well as supervision of engi- 
neering for Scaife pressure vessels for gases, 
air and liquids, liquefied petroleum gas, re. 
frigerant and acetylene cylinders, range boil. 
ers, Diesel starter tanks and armaments, 

E. T. Robbleloth will continue as execy. 
tive engineer, and Walker N. Green as plant 
engineer. 


@ Norge Heat Div., Borg-Warner Corpo. 
ration—H. Forrest Oakes has been ap. 
pointed regional sales manager for the 
southwest territory. He was formerly mid. 
western sales representative for heating 
equipment for Ingersoll Products Diy, 
Borg-Warner, and has been employed in the 
heating industry for the past 15 years ip 
sales and advertising capacities. 


@ Cribben and Sexton Co.—Allen A. Barn- 
hart, who has been in charge of the Cleve. 
land sales office, has been appointed director 
of sales and service for all of Ohio. 

Tom Heraty, service department manager 
since 1950, has been transferred to sales. He 
will serve in New Jersey. 








Realistic optimism 


Investors have liked natural gas securities, Mr. Walker 
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and limitations are present, where the greatest freedom of 


action is permitted to the individual.” 


State regulatory agencies, Mr. O’Conor said, are older and 
more mature than their federal counterpart and tend to be 
more cautious about disturbing relationships. He declared 
that while state public utility commissioners establish regula- 
tions having a direct effect on the daily life of the individual, 
the federal authorities seem far removed to the average man. 

Favorable trends were forecast for the gas industry in the 
near future by Mr. O’Conor. He said that investors’ dollars 
will become even more competitive with securities of other 
industries, and of the government. The cost of money will 
increase as a result. Prices, taxes, and wages all will rise, he 
noted, and rate cases are inevitable, although public Opposi- 
tion to rate adjustments can be expected also to increase. 

The gas utilities must maintain and enhance earnings in 
every way possible to retain support of investors, Tom 
Walker, vice-president, Irving Trust Co., New York, told 
the delegates. This can be done through good service, econ- 
omy in financing and operation and by obtaining fair and 
compensatory rates. Then the fact that the gas utilities are do- 
ing all of these things must be made known to the investing 


community, he said. 


said. They have confidence in the adequacy of gas reserves, 


and know the demand for gas is unlimited. The fact that gas 


is priced below competing fuels in some markets gives prom- 


ise of betterment in the future. The investor is becoming con- 


MONTHLY. 


cerned over the effects of inflation on common stocks, par- 
ticularly old security holders who invested 100 cent dollars 
and the rate of earnings on their common stocks has shown 
small if any increase during the years. Mr. Walker's address 
is presented as a separate article elsewhere in this issue of the 


The convention was brought officially to a close with the 
announcement by Jesse L. Johnson, of Providence, R. L., a 
member of the Time and Place Committee, that the 1953 
A. G. A. convention would be held at the Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, Mo., October 26-29. 

Sidelights at the convention which attracted unusual in- 
terest included a display of A. G. A. promotional material by 
the Public Utilities Advertising Association and a consulting 
library service set up by the Special Libraries Association. The 
library information booth was staffed by Mary Agee, A. G. A. 
librarian; Mrs. Catherine M. Werner, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc.; and Esther Brown, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co., Newark. Additional informative exhibits 
on the auditorium floor featured a cross section of A. G. A. 


activities and publications. 











Operating 


(Continued from page 35) 





Noting that the Operating Section has 
an enrollment of 3087 members, Mr. 
Andersen called attention to the record- 
breaking Distribution, Motor Vehicles 
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and Corrosion Conference it held in 
Philadelphia, April 7-10, 1952, with at- 
tendance of over 1,100. He also cited the 
growing interest, due to the introduction 
of natural gas, as evinced by the large 
interest of over 600 at the Production and 
Chemical Conference, New York, May 









26-28, 1952. 

Mr. Andersen singled out as having 
attained noteworthy results: The Special 
Committee on Piping on Customers’ 
Premises, under the chairmanship of 
A. C. Cherry ; the participation of Distri- 
bution Committee members in the prep- 
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aration of “Proposed Uniform Rules for 
Gas Utilities,” as approved by the Com- 
mittee on Engineering of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, and the same Commit- 
tee’s participation in the preparation of 
Loss Prevention Bulletin No. 11.88, 
“Piping for Natural and Manufactured 
Gas—Industrial Installations,” by the 
Factory Mutual Engineering Division. 

“Substantial progress has been made 
during the past year in revising the Gas 
Engineers’ Handbook,” reported F. E. 
Vandaveer, director of laboratories, The 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, and chair- 
man of the committee responsible for 
this work. 

“A total of 129 men representing 91 
companies or organizations have been en- 
listed to date’ to help in the revision, 
said Mr. Vandaveer. “An invitation is 
extended to other engineers to advise us 
if they are willing to contribute tables or 
graphs which have proved valuable to 
them. Proper credit will be given to 
everyone submitting information and 
data. 

“The entire book is to be completely 
revised and brought up to date. Very few 
pages or tables in the present handbook 
will remain intact,” he reported. The 
steps of editing, coordinating, checking 
data, drafting of uniform figures, index- 
ing, duplicating for Advisory Committee 
approval and, finally, of printing brings 
the target publication date to February 
15, 1954. 

F. H. Bunnell, of Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich., chairman of the 
Special Committee on Specifications for 
Operation and Maintenance of a Gas 
Distribution System, reported that the 
first draft of the proposed specifications 
has been considered and revised. ‘The 
second draft ... as agreed upon by 
the committee will be promptly prepared 
and returned to committee members for 
further comments.” 

E. G. Hammerschmidt, chairman, of 
the Chemical Committee, reported that a 
special advisory subcommittee, with A. E. 
Sands as chairman, had been created. 
This subcommittee will examine the 
function and responsibilities of the 
Chemical Committee, in order that full 
benefit of its work may accrue to the gas 
industry. 

The Subcommittee on Gas Analysis 
and Gas Calorimetry was merged with 
two other subcommittees; Gas Analysis 
with the Subcommittee on Analysis and 
Tests, and Gas Calorimetry with a new 
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Pittsburghers talk with Dallasites 





Snapped during a between-sessions tete-a-tete at the convention were J. L. Foster, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas; J. M. Simpson, same company, and Mrs. Simpson, Pittsburgh; Jules D. Roberts, 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt Lake City; and T. S. Bacon, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas 





joint Gas Production and Chemical Sub- 
committee on Instrumentation. Two 
other new subcommittees were author- 
ized; Natural Gas Problems and Gas 
Conditioning. 

One of the objectives of the Chemical 
Committee is to provide a forum for 
chemists, chemical engineers and techni- 
cal men in the gas industry, both manu- 
factured and natural gas phases. This 
forum has its outlet in the annual joint 
Production and Chemical Conference. 
The participation of natural gas tech- 
nologists in this forum is of compara- 
tively recent date and attendance of 
natural gas personnel at the annual 
Production and Chemical Conferences 
has been rather small, possibly because 
the technology of the natural gas op- 
erator has been more fully covered in 
other organizations. When the newly 
created Subcommittee on Natural Gas 
Problems swings into operation, it is 
expected that natural gas operators 
will have a greater interest in the 
Chemical Committee than ever before. 

Also included were the reports of 
Chemical Committee subcommittees 
on: Chemical Aspects of Safety and Ac- 
cident Prevention, Wilbert J. Huff, 
University of Maryland, chairman; 
Analyses and Tests, R. M. Pearson, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., chair- 
man; Gas Conditioning, G. V. Mc- 
Gurl, Koppers Co., Inc., chairman; 
Luncheon Conference, Dr. F. E. Van- 
daveer, The East Ohio Gas Co., chair- 


man; Natural Gas Problems, D. T. 
MacRoberts, United Gas Corp., chair- 
man; New Developments, Earl V. 
Harlow, Koppers Co., Inc., chairman; 
Gas Odorization, E. L. Henderson, 
United Gas Corp., chairman; Planning 
and Programs, W. E. Churchill, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., chairman; Tar 
Dehydration, Hermann Laudani, Malden 
and Melrose Gas Light Co., chairman; 
Instrumentation, D. L. White, Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., chairman. Also in- 
cluded was the report of the Special Ad- 
visory Subcommittee of the Chemical 
Committee, of which A. E. Sands, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, is chairman. 

“The importance of conservation of 
steel has continued to be paramount in 
the gas industry with the continuing 
police action in Korea and the effects 
of over two months of non-productive 
steel industry,” pointed out A. D. 
Simpson, Jr., United Gas Corp., Hous- 
ton, in making his report as chairman 
of the Corrosion Committee. 

“The gas companies have shoul- 
dered the responsibility of keeping in 
service the facilities already con- 
structed in order that all available new 
steel products can be used for expan- 
sion of facilities. . . . The present un- 
fortunate circumstances have given the 
Corrosion Committee additional op- 
portunity to demonstrate the over-all 
savings which can be effected by the 
protection of steel and other materials 
from corrosion. 
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“The efforts of the Corrosion Com- 
mittee have been directed toward 
showing the managements of operat- 
ing companies how their work, 
through proper standards of construc- 
tion, maintenance methods and the in- 
stallation of cathodic protection, can 
somewhat offset the material shortage 
situation.” 

Also presented with this report were 
the reports of: the Subcommittee on 
Aboveground Corrosion Mitigation 
Practices, J. L. Adkins, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., chairman; 
the Corrosion Instrumentation Sub- 
committee, O. W. Wade of Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., chair- 
man; and the Subcommittee on Causes 
of Underground Corrosion of Metal, 
N. P. Peifer of The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., chairman. 

J. A. Whelpley, chairman of the Dis- 
tribution Committee, reported on the 
success which had been obtained last 
spring with the innovation of a four- 
day program for the Distribution, Mo- 
tor Vehicles and Corrosion Conference. 

Included in the Distribution Com- 
mittee report were those of subcom- 
mittees on: Cast Iron Pipe Standards, 
Donald Whitcomb, Providence Gas 
Co., chairman; Construction and 
Maintenance, F. H. Bunnell, Con- 
sumers Power Co., chairman; Cus- 
tomer Service, George B. Johnson, 
Minneapolis Gas Co., chairman; Dis- 
tribution Design and Development, 
Karl E. Schmidt, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., chairman; Meters and 
Metering, Gilbert Estill, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., chairman, and Safe 
Practices in Distribution, G. L. Sawyer, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., chair- 
man. 

W. E. Albright, of The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., chairman of the Motor 
Vehicles Committee, reported that “A 
recent survey of past accomplishments 
indicated that committee activities need 
broadening in order to make available 
more information through the medium 
of studies and surveys which would be 
of specific value to the utility fleet op- 
erator. It was, therefore, decided to ap- 
point seven new subcommittees.” These 
subcommittees and their respective 
chairmen are: 

Accessories, Parts and Supplies, with 
C. S. Funk, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co.; Forms, Records and Oper- 
ating Statistics, L. C. Alexander, Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co.; Fuels 





and Lubricants, D. K. Wilson, Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp.; and Mainte- 
nance and Overhaul Procedure, H. J. 
Chambers, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Company. The other subcommittees 
and their chairmen are: Personnel Se- 
lection, Training and Upgrading, R. B. 
James, New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc.; Shop Tools and Plant Structures, 
W. W. McCartney, The East Ohio Gas 
Co.; and Vehicle Selection, Utilization 
and Retirement, Linn B. Edsall, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company. 

Mr. Albright reported that the commit- 
tee, comprised of L. C. Alexander and 
J. L. Coyne, appointed to study the pro- 
posal to hold regional meetings, re- 
ported that its findings were opposed 
to such meetings because of the geo- 
graphical spread of the A. G. A. and 
EEI membership. 

Also presented by Mr. Albright, as 





portions of the report of the Motor Ve- 
hicles Committee were the reports of 
the subcommittees on: Safety and Safe 
Practices, E. W. Jahn, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of 
Baltimore, chairman; Fuels & Lubri- 
cants, D. K. Wilson, Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp., chairman; Accessories, 
Parts and Supplies, C. S. Funk, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., chair- 
man; Maintenance and Over-Haul Pro- 
cedures, H. J. Chambers, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., chairman, and Shop 
Tools and Plant Structures, W. W. Mc- 
Cartney, The East Ohio Gas Co., chair- 
man. 

The introduction of natural gas to 
areas previously served with manufac- 
tured gas and the increasing demands 
for natural gas in the older natural gas 
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service areas have posed many new prob. 
lems to the gas distributing companies, 
reported Charles L. Hulswit, Rockland 
Gas Co., as chairman of the Gas Pro. 
duction Committee. Some of these 
problems in the field of gas production 
include the choice of the type of gas to 
be distributed ; that is, straight natura] 
gas, mixed gas of a higher heating 
value than the manufactured gas pres. 
ently distributed or mixed gas of the 
same heating value; the replacement by 
natural gas of enriching oil both by 
cold enrichment and reforming; the 
mixing of natura! gas with various 
types of manufactured gas; the reten- 
tion and use of existing gas manufac. 
turing plants and the construction of 
new gas plants for standby and peak 
control purposes; the interchange. 
ability in customers’ appliances of vari- 
ous mixed gases and substitute gases 
with the base load gas and the produc. 
tion in the future of high heating value 
base load gases when natural gas may 
no longer be available or economic. 

The Gas Production Committee is 
largely dependent upon the active 
functioning of its subcommittees in the 
performance of its main job, the prepa- 
ration of a program for the spring con- 
ference, and the success of the 1952 
conference attests the excellent work 
done by them. Reports of the follow- 
ing subcommittees, organized during 
the year, were included in the Produc- 
tion Committee report : Builders’, C. A. 
Schlegel, United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc., chairman; Carboniza- 
tion and Coke, F. D. Miller, Philadel- 
phia Coke Co., chairman; Manufacture 
of Higher Btu Gases, B. M. Keys, 
Washington Gas Light Co., chairman; 
Safety, J. L. Turnan, Worcester Gas 
Light Co., chairman; Use and Han- 
dling of LP Gases, S. W. Horsfield, 
Long Island Lighting Co., chairman; 
Use of Oxygen in Gas Manufacture, 
H. R. Batchelder, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, chairman; Water Gas, Allan G. 
Hall, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
chairman; and Plant Waste Disposal, 
Linn B. Bowman, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., chairman. 

Of particular interest in the Gas Pro- 
duction Committee report were the 
experimental data contained in: 1. The 
report of the Subcommittee on Coal 
Expansion Testing, of which J. G. 
Sweeney, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., is chairman; and 2. The report of 
the Subcommittee on Gas, Coke and 
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By-Product Making Properties of Ameri- 
can Coals, of which J. S. Haug, United 
Engineers and Constructors, Inc., is 


The final Operating Section session 


concluded with the report of the Purg- 
ing Committee, delivered by its chair- 
man, G. R. King of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. Mr. King reported 
that the committee has completed the 


final revisions to the text of the Purg- 
ing Handbook, and that only the vol- 
ume of work necessary to reproducing 
it had prevented presentation at the an- 
nual convention. 
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Natural gas growth 


(Continued from page 12) 


grades for blending with refinery gaso- 
line, and liquefied petroleum gases such 
as propane, butanes, and mixtures 
thereof. The trends in the uses of lique- 
fied petroleum gas from 1946 to 1951 
are given in Table V. 

In the space heating field the increase 
in the use of natural gas has been strik- 
ing in the last 20 years. The numbers of 
household units utilizing natural gas and 
oil for heating since 1930 are given in 
Table VI. Around 180 percent increase 
in natural gas use from 1951 to 1975 is 
foreseen in residential heating; during 
that period the demand is expected to 
rise from 1.5 to 4.2 trillion cubic feet. 

In Table VII a comparison of cost of 
house heating by different fuels and 
methods is given. Heating with gas rep- 
resents by far the most economical 
method, being over 20 percent cheaper 
than oil heating as its nearest competitor. 

The use of natural gas and liquefied 
petroleum gas for cooking expanded 
markedly in the decade from 1940 to 
1950. In the former year, 16,776,000 
home units used gas for cooking, while 
in 1950, 24,656,000 home units, an in- 
crease of 7,889,000, operated on gas. In 
the same period the number of electric 
ranges rose from 1,838,000 to 6,132,000, 
a lesser increase of 4,294,000. 

In the industrial field over 50,000 fac- 
tories were using natural gas in 1951, 
which is double the number that were 
using it in 1941. This use has risen from 
1 trillion cubic feet in 1932 to 3.392 
trillion cubic feet in 1951, a 240 percent 
increase. The estimated industrial con- 
sumption of natural gas in 1975 is 8.8 
trillion cubic feet, which is expected to 
be a little more than half of the total con- 
sumption at that time. 

The use of natural gas for generation 
of electric power increased from 183 bil- 
lion cubic feet in 1940 to 482 billion 
cubic feet in 1950. In June of 1952, 90 
billion cubic feet of natural gas was con- 
sumed by electric utilities for power 
generation, this figure being 2 percent 
higher than a previous high in August, 
1951. 

Natural gas is also a major raw ma- 
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terial for the skyrocketing two billion 
dollar petrochemical industry, which is 
now supplying 25 percent of the total 
chemical requirements and is expected to 
be the source of 50 percent within ten 
years. Total petrochemical requirements 
are predicted to be on the order of 55 
billion pounds in 1960 and 70 billion in 
1975. They will furnish the basic mate- 
rials for entire industries which are al- 
ready large and will continue to grow at 
a rapid rate. 

For example in 1975 there will be pro- 
duced about four billion pounds of syn- 
thetic detergents, four billion pounds of 
non-rayon synthetic fabrics, two million 
long tons of synthetic rubber and at least 
nine billion pounds of plastics and some 
predictions go as high as 25 billion. 
These do not include major portions of 
other large volume chemicals such as 
ethylene glycol, methanol, ethyl and iso- 
propyl alcohol, many of which are pro- 
duced at a rate of over one billion pounds 
per year. 

Despite the gigantic demands that will 
arise for petrochemical products, only a 
small percentage of our total natural gas 
production will be used to meet the esti- 
mated requirements. As far as can be pre- 
dicted, ample supplies of gas will be 
available for space heating, cooking, in- 
dustrial and other uses. 

At present about seven percent of the 
total natural gas production is used for 
chemical purposes. Estimates indicate 
that the percentage will remain at about 
seven percent in 1955, and should not ex- 
ceed 4.3 percent in 1975. Natural gas will 
be the raw material for about 40 percent 
of the total petrochemical output. Many 
of the same products are also derived 
from crude oil and the question of 
whether gas or oil will be used is de- 
pendent on a number of factors. These 
include the proximity of the raw mate- 
rial to petrochemical plants, the oil re- 
finery processes in use in a given area and 
the economics of specific processes. 

Over the long range, the great in- 
crease in use of natural gas for chemi- 
cal purposes will be in the field of or- 
ganic chemicals. While greatly increased 
amounts will be required for this pur- 
pose, the proportion in relation to total 
natural gas available will decrease some- 


what because of the relatively smaller 
amounts required for organic chemicals 
in comparison to those now used for car- 
bon black. 

The chemicals produced from natural 
gas are principally oxygenated com- 
pounds such as alcohols, aldehydes, ke- 
tones, and acids. Many chlorinated and 
nitrated products of importance are also 
made. These compounds have a wide 
variety of use as the building blocks of 
intermediates for plastics, textiles, rub- 
ber, insecticides, drugs, tetraethyl lead, 
and a host of others in addition to their 
use in processing and as solvents. 

A new factor which will greatly ex- 
pand the use of natural gas for chemicals 
is the production of acetylene from this 
source. Until recently the entire acetylene 
production came from calcium carbide. 
Because of the generally high cost of 
electricity, commercial production from 
carbide is economically feasible in only a 
few areas such as Niagara Falls. Inas- 
much as a great number of plants which 
utilize acetylene are located in areas, par- 
ticularly the Gulf Coast, where electric- 
ity is high, the use of natural gas becomes 
increasingly attractive. 

In localities where it is made available, 
natural gas tends to replace manufac- 
tured gas. With the exception of oil gas, 
the manufactured gases, such as water 
gas or producer gas from coal or coke 
have lower heating values and higher 
costs. The use of natural gas for enrich- 
ing manufactured gas is increasing stead- 
ily and may eventually reach 100 percent 
substitution as natural gas becomes avail- 
able in most areas. In 1945, 115 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas was mixed with 
manufactured gas and in 1951 this had 
risen to 181 billion cubic feet. 

The outlook for unlimited expansion 
of the natural gas industry is excellent. 
Unless unforseen technological develop- 
ments take place, natural gas will con- 
tinue to be a more economical source of 
gas than oil or solid fuels. Research on 
the production of gas from solid fuels, 

however, is sufficiently promising to war- 
rant continuation so that the gas indus- 
try can meet any crisis that may arise in 
the distant future. 

Despite the intensive research going 
on in the atomic energy fields, there is 
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little probability that it will be competi- 
tive with natural gas for many decades. 
Present technical developments on other 
fuel sources are such that they should not 
interfere with long range planning for 
the expansion of the natural gas industry. 

Indications are that the largest future 
markets for natural gas will be in space 
heating and in industrial uses. Although 
oil and coal are competitive with natural 
gas for space heating, gas has so many 


advantages that it is sure to be the fuel 
in greatest demand for this purpose. 

Natural gas also has advantages for 
many industrial uses and these uses will 
increase enormously despite the contin- 
ued consumption of other fuels and elec- 
tricity for specific purposes. The great 
price advantage of gas over electricity in 
cooking assures a good market in this 
field. 

Another growing market is in the sky- 





rocketing petrochemical industry. The 
percentage of the total gas production 
utilized for chemicals is small and the 
increases will not make any serious jp. 
roads into our total gas supplies. 

The reserves of natural gas are ample 
to meet all demands and uphold the fg. 
vorable competitive position of the jg. 
dustry. Natural gas will maintain a com. 
manding position in the fuel field fay 
into the future. 








Whence 
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dealers, too little creative salesmanship 
and too little appreciation of the energy 
and resourcefulness that are required to 
keep gas appliance dealers profitably in 
business. 

Must of us in the gas utility and ap- 
pliance business realize that gas appliance 
dealers simply do not exist in the absence 
of gas utility support. The reason is very 
simple: The dealer, even as you and I, 
follows the path of least resistance and 
greatest profit. 

Among our valuable assets, we, the 
gas utilities and gas appliance and equip- 
ment manufacturers, have well-estab- 
lished and unusually effective trade as- 
sociations. Relationships between the 
American Gas Association and the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association 
have been well described as ‘the most 
constructive, cooperative relationship in 
trade association history.” 

Nevertheless, there is evidence that 
some gas appliance manufacturers be- 
lieve that affiliation with the gas utility 
industry represents for them a declining 
value. 

Utility representatives in trade associ- 
ation meetings have repeatedly, year after 
year, agreed upon objectives and pro- 
cedures. For example, the Dealer Rela- 
tions Committee of A. G. A., meeting in 
July, 1947, repeated and emphasized a 
statement of recommended sales policy 
affecting dealer cooperation which was 
approved by the Executive Board of 
A. G. A. in November, 1944. In that 
statement of policy it was said: 

“It is believed that gas utilities must 
undertake and continue full responsi- 
bility for leadership in gas appliance 
sales in their respective communities to 
the end that the inherent superiority of 
gas as a fuel shall be maintained. . . .” 

Another report records the delibera- 
tions of the first Executive Sales Confer- 






ence, Chicago, September, 1950. Then it 
was said: 

“Dominating the entire conference 
was the thought—expressed again—that 
the chief executive of every utility and 
manufacturer company—whether large 
or small, natural or manufactured gas, 
combination or straight gas—should de- 
vote his personal attention to the sales 
problems of his company and of the gas 
industry. 

“There was also agreement that the 
most urgent sales needs of the gas in- 
dustry today are: 

“1. More and better trained sales 
manpower. 

“2. A better pattern of distribution 
of gas appliances and equipment. 

“3, Better appliance installation and 
servicing practices. 

“4. Improved and new gas appli- 
ances and equipment. 

“5. More advertising, publicity and 
promotion of gas appliances and gas 
service. 

“6. A more effective attack upon the 
new home market. 

“7. Greater participation in indus- 
try-wide advertising and promotional 
campaigns.” 

The second Executive Sales Confer- 
ence, Chattanooga, September, 1951, 
repeated and confirmed the same deci- 
sions. 

Notwithstanding such general and 
long-term agreement upon objectives and 
procedures, the appliance sales record 
furnishes conclusive proof that these 
things have not been done and are not 
now being done. 

At a recent joint meeting of the 
A. G. A. and GAMA Liaison Commit- 
tees, a GAMA staff report clearly 
showed the trend of post-war national 
sales of gas and electric appliances and 
supported the conclusion just stated. 

Merchandising objectives have been 
generally accepted by utility manage- 
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ments and by manufacturers. Never. 
theless, actual national appliance sales 
indicate more passive acquiescence 
than enthusiastic cooperation. 

Examination of case records of suc. 
cessful gas appliance merchandising, 
leads one to the conclusions that: 

1. The job can be done because it is 
being done. 

2. Every case record has the com 
mon characteristic that top utility man. 
agement accepts complete respons 
bility for aggressive and effective lead- 
ership in merchandising appliances. 

3. Appliance manufacturers cannot 
survive on only a few exceptional mar- 
kets of limited potential. Their for 
tunes are determined by national 
trends. 

4. Exceptional utility managements 
cannot retain their residential loads in 
the absence of a healthy, aggressive 
group of appliance manufacturers. 

The top executive who resolves to 
preserve the basic residential load for 
his utility will first collect the facts 
about his gas appliance market, about 
its potential, about past and current 
performance related to market poten- 
tial, about competitive encroachment, 
past and current. The techniques for 
comprehensive market studies are well 
developed and are readily available. 

He will next study methods and or- 
ganization. Carefully, objectively and 
without prejudice he will study every 
detail of all available case records of 
successful gas utility marketing. He 
will consult utility executives who have 
demonstrated successful merchandis- 
ing leadership. He will then accept and 
plan to apply those principles and prac- 
tices that meet his requirements. 

Having established general objec- 
tives, methods and organization best 
adapted to his needs, sales quotas may 
be established. 

Then will come the burning ques- 
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tion of the budget. His case studies 
may have revealed that a successful 
marketing program will involve sub- 
stantially increased expenditures, pos- 
sibly from $2.50 to $5 per meter per 
year. Larger appropriations per meter 
may be indicated in the case of smaller 
utilities. 

Admittedly the manpower problem 
is a tough one in every area of sales— 
management, dealer promotion, ad- 
vertising men, home service person- 
nel, salesmen. The modern sales or- 
ganization is not a resting place for 
superannuated meter readers. 

The top executive who has resolved 
to preserve the basic load will en- 
counter many high hurdles. But al- 
ways the challenge can be answered by 
the simple fact that it can be done be- 
cause it is being done. 

He will be told that salesmen cannot 
be hired, trained and held. One utility 
management that believes the utility 
should engage in an active retail sales 
operation with its own street salesmen 
and at the same time carry on aggres- 
sive merchandising activity through 
dealers, keeps its quota of more than 
60 retail salesmen filled with hard-hit- 
ting producers. Salesmen who fail to 
sell the minimum quota are promptly 
dismissed. The top performers on 
commission earn as much as $800 per 
month. Among the most productive 
salesmen are Negroes and foreign- 
born salesman. 

The executive will be told that you 
can’t get production out of a union- 
ized sales force. His case studies will 
prove that utility managements with 
the will-to-do and the know-how do 
get good results from unionized sales- 
men and are able to enlist the help of 
the union leaders. 

The executive will learn as he 
studies case records that “insured” 
service by the utility is a most effective 
sales tool. 

By “insured” service is meant an ad- 
dition to the gas rate which is a pre- 
mium paid by all residential customers 
for insuring comprehensive appliance 
service without direct charge. Such 
service policy, now followed by many 
gas utilities, has great advantages to 
the utility and its customers. It pre- 
cludes maladjustment of appliances by 
incompetent agencies. It avoids neg- 
lect of appliances by low-income cus- 
tomers. It keeps the utility aware of 
appliance quality requirements. It re- 
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Supplers hold wassail in Atlantic City 





Gathered at the Gild of Ancient Supplers annual wassail are (left to right) present and past officers: 
Carl G. Liden, Wilson J. Kite, Herman Geknrich, E. Carl Sorby, Sol W. Weill, Joe A. Mulcare, 
C. D. Lyford, W. S. Guitteau, Francis K. Toney, Stephen D. Day, John K. Busch, Glenn N. Niles, Ray- 
mond B. Wilmarth, Joseph A. Messenger, George P. Velte, Alvin Stock and Ralph E. Daniels 





duces sales resistance to the minimum. 
It fosters good public relations. 

Characteristic of the late George 
Mitchell's constructive utility leader- 
ship was the appointment of an 
A. G. A. committee to consider service 
policies and practices. 

In the final analysis, service is the 
most important element of appliance 
selling. A sale is not consummated by 
a signed order, installation of the ap- 
pliance and payment therefor. It is 
consummated only as the buyer is 
served to his complete satisfaction as 
long as the appliance is in use. 

When the gas appliance salesman 
can say to his prospect, “The utility 
will service your gas appliance,” sales 
resistance is reduced to a minimum be- 
cause the utility is generally regarded 
as the symbol of permanent responsi- 
bility. Appliance dealers, unfortu- 
nately, cannot have such standing in 
public esteem. 

Progressive utility managements 
give public relations top priority. The 
trend toward socialization and the 
value of favorable attitudes of public 
utility commissions fully justify such 
policy. 

Because of that enlightened policy, 
utility managements cannot tolerate 
dissatisfaction of their domestic cus- 
tomers arising from inferior appli- 
ances or faulty services. For such rea- 
sons, progressive utility managements 
see to it that only approved appliances 


are installed and that service satisfac- 
tory to the domestic customer is main- 
tained. 

There are indications that utilities 
engaged in appliance merchandising 
are more keenly aware of customer re- 
quirements and that they maintain 
higher appliance standards than utili- 
ties that do not merchandise. 

The A. G. A. Committee on Service 
Policy has worked diligently and ef- 
fectively. Recently this committee held 
a joint meeting with its corresponding 
GAMA _ committee. Members of 
A. G. A. soon will have the benefit of 
the recommendations of both commit- 
tees. 

Examination of the Ginna studies 
will disclose the great profit leverage 
of second, and particularly of third, 
appliance installations. These studies 
disclose that addition of the third ap- 
pliance involves an investment of $3 
on the part of the utility to bring a $5 
annual net profit where natural gas is 
available. 

For measurement of gas appliance 
merchandising results the following 
yardsticks are suggested. If encroach- 
ment of electric ranges, electric water 
heaters, electric clothes dryers is negli- 
gible, sales performance may be re- 
garded as one of stalemate because 
only those gas appliances which have 
every competitive advantage are being 
sold. 


(Continued on next page) 
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If, in addition to preventing such 
encroachment of electric appliances, 
the sales force may be credited with 
superiority if the utility is successfully 
transforming single appliance users to 
two and three appliances, successfully 
selling such appliances as gas incinera- 
tors, gas refrigerators, gas all-year air 
conditioners and successfully replacing 
obsolete equipment. 

Most gas appliance manufacturers 
will contribute everything within their 
capacity to bring about an effective 
united front. They recognize their re- 
sponsibilities in the joint effort. 

Research and development by pro- 
gressive manufacturers can bring forth 
new and improved appliances with 
greater sales appeal. 

Increased sales volume and result- 
ant improvement in manufacturers’ 
plant load factors will bring greater 
appliance values—either better goods 
at present prices or equivalent mer- 
chandise at lower prices. 

The tempo and volume of manufac- 
turers’ promotional, advertising and 
selling activity can be greatly increased 
as sales volume, actual or reasonably to 
be anticipated, justifies such increased 
effort and expenditure. 


Recruitment of more and better 
dealers by the manufacturers can be ac- 
complished as the climate is improved. 

Manufacturers will contribute con- 
structively to sales and service train- 
ing, to cooperatively promotional and 
advertising programs. 

Although practically every eco- 
nomic indicator shows a good deal of 
strength right now, the favorable cli- 
mate for accomplishing our objectives 
will not continue indefinitely. The na- 
tional economy has been stimulated by 
rising billions of defense expendi- 
tures. Before long, such expenditures 
will level off. Later, they will decline. 
The high rate of capital investment 
that has supported full employment 
and rapid economic expansion since 
the war will not continue without let- 
down. 

The fact that disposable personal in- 
come has shown almost no change 
during the last four quarterly periods 
is significant. It is said upon good au- 
thority that per capita disposable in- 
come, adjusted to the price level of 
1935-39, has been less this year than in 
1944, 1945 and 1946. 

Such straws in the economic wind 





strongly suggest that efforts devoted 
to attaining our objectives may be 
much more effective now than later, 

The soon-to-be-available conclusions 
and recommendations of the joint 
A. G. A. and GAMA Liaison Commit. 
tees will be the most comprehensive 
ever developed by the gas and gas ap. 
pliance industries. They provide the 
basis for an expanded and continuing 
appliance selling program. 

The sale of gas appliances and the 
future of the gas utilities’ basic resj- 
dential load are completely interde. 
pendent. Gas appliance manufacturers 
cannot serve the gas utilities efficiently 
if they must continue to produce gas 
appliances at merely the present volume, 

Basic conditions in the gas utility in. 
dustry still afford opportunity un. 
limited for preserving and expanding 
the residential gas market. Incentives 
for accepting common objectives, for 
developing a common, aggressive 
front, for exerting powerful united ef- 
fort are more compelling than ever be- 
fore. 

The challenge that confronts us 
should inspire courage and audacity. 

Do you accept that challenge? 








Appliance exhibit_____—_ 


(Continued from page 13) 


More and more the kitchen is be- 
coming a living as well as a working 
center. One kitchen, designed to cover 
a large area, provided living and laun- 
dry space as well. This effect was 
achieved by deleting customary wall 
partitions, thereby saving space and 
money. No longer is it supposed to be 
unusual to see father’s workbench and 
tools, a television set, playpen, built in 
fireplace or bamboo drapes in general 
proximity to the kitchen as long as 





there is plenty of working space left 
for mother. 

Natural wood is becoming increas- 
ingly in vogue as are two-tone pastel 
color interiors. These color schemes 
are often carried out in the laundry 
rooms, which frequently are adjacent 
to the kitchen. All the kitchen exhibits 
made some provision for the locale of 
the laundry, another indication that 
designers are sincerely endeavoring to 
save the homemaker time and energy. 
Also favored are matching dryers and 
washing machines. 

There was a break away from the fa- 


miliar “U,” “L” and pullman shaped 
kitchen. Broken lines, easy on the eye, 
are intended to center work areas and 
save the housewife unnecessary steps. 
As a result, emphasis is also being 
placed on separate broiler and built-in 
oven units. 

Complete in unity and beauty, kitch- 
ens such as these exhibited at the con- 
vention are pointing up the fact that a 
streamlined, picturesque kitchen-laundry, 
equipped with the best in automatic gas 
appliances, is available to suit every 
American homemaker’s taste and pocket- 


book. 











Metal show 
(Continued from page 32) 

For gas men, the traditional high- 
light of the Metal Show was the 
16th annual Industrial Gas Breakfast. 
This year’s breakfast was attended by 
well over a hundred industrial gas men, 
manufacturers of industrial gas equip- 
ment and representatives of publications 
in the metal working field. 

One of the pleasant customs observed 
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at these breakfasts is the official greeting 
from the American Society for Metals. 
This year Bill Eisenman, secretary of 
A.S.M. delegated that eminent metallur- 
gist and past president of A.S.M., Dr. 
Arthur E. Focke in charge of materials 
development, Aircraft Nuclear Propul- 
sion Project, General Electric Co., Lock- 
port Plant, Cincinnati, to give those 
greetings to the breakfast group. 

The guest speaker of the morning was 









George F. Sullivan, managing editor of 
Iron Age whose subject was “Markets 
in Millions.” Mr. Sullivan said in effect 
that there were millions of buyers who 
had come into the world since the buy- 
ers’ market ended in 1941 and Amer- 
ican industry has literally a new market 
of millions of people spending billions 
of dollars. He went on to state that in- 
dustry has forgotten how to sell and that 
they will have to learn anew how to sell. 
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His audience was cautioned to take a 
more active part in politics to put an end 
to the staggering spending spree in 
Washington. Once industry gets down to 


selling it is going to find that the cus- 
tomer is short of spending money unless 
something is done about federal spending. 

He prophesied that, barring another 


war, there are logical reasons to believe 
that industry can be producing twice as 
much in 1975 as it did at the mid-cen- 
tury mark. 





————— 


Investors 


(Continued from page 18) 





efforts of good management. At this 
time, it is an academic distinction to the 
investor whether management or regula- 
tion is at fault. Thoughtful investment 
managers will concentrate on the process 
of weeding out both types of companies.” 

On June 30, 1952, Affiliated Fund 
had more than $65,000,000—almost 
one-third of its portfolio—in utility 
equities, $16,000,000 of which was in 
natural gas company common stocks. 

Investors know that commissions are 
circumscribed by complex laws but they 
also feel that no commission is so con- 
stricted that it cannot exercise reasonable 
discretion to find a fair end-result. If this 
latitude does not exist, then manage- 
ments and commissions should join in a 
request for remedial legislation. Regu- 
latory bodies are trustees for the public 
and are not free to deal generously with 
a public utility at the expense of the rate 
payer. But there is a feeling among im- 
portant investors that some commissions 
are taking too narrow and technical a 
view both as to what is a fair value of 
property dedicated to public use and 
what is a reasonable rate of return. 

Some natural gas pipeline companies 
have found it necessary to permit the 
debt portion of capital structures to devi- 
ate from what used to be considered 
sound standards in order to meet condi- 
tions created by the immediate demand 
for large new facilities. There may be 
some advantage, at the moment, in al- 
lowing such a temporary departure. But 
if the rate of return is limited to the 
purely theoretical cost of money momen- 
tarily available, without regard to what 
should be the long-term capital structure 
goal, then the common stockholder and 
the consumer may be damaged irrepa- 
rably. Commissions need not dictate 
what capital structures should be, but 
certainly they should give due considera- 
ticn to what would be a normal pattern 
of debt and equity when considering the 
present cost of raising capital. 

Furthermore, company finance officers 
should coordinate fully their financial 
policies with their rate activities. In the 
leap-frog issuing of debt and equity, 
once or perhaps twice a year, as has been 
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necessary recently, capital structures de- 
viate markedly from what managements 
and investors know to be the goal which 
eventually will be reached. During the 
time that debt is high the cost of money 
may be made to appear very low. If a 
given commission is not willing to give 
effect to the dilution and consequent 
higher cost which the forthcoming issue 
of common will bring about, then a re- 
quest for increased rates should be de- 
ferred until the capital structure more 
nearly represents its normal balance. 

Investors are very conscious of the 
practices of the various commissions and 
tend to demand a higher yield for securi- 
ties of companies operating in communi- 
ties and states wheré regulation is strict- 
est “hey shun investments in states 
whe.2 rate proceedings are unduly pro- 
longed or where managements regularly 
are forced to go to the courts for relief 
from a return that is less than reason- 
able on the full rate base contemplated 
by the statutes. 

When the investors find a commission 
inclined to disallow what their analysts 
consider to be admissible assets and ex- 
pense items, they brush companies in 
that jurisdiction off lightly. After all, 
there are 48 states from which to choose, 
so why become involved in a situation 
where one’s investment is not fairly 
treated? The increasing conflict between 
federal and state regulation adds to the 
confusion. The recent sudden change in 
what seemed to be an accepted rate pro- 
gram of the Federa! Power Commission 
has brought about unbounded uncer- 
tainty. When rules may be rudely changed 
in the middle of the game, confidence is 
destroyed. 

A striking example of the eagerness of 
investors to catch every changing phase 
of regulation was furnished recently 
when Thos. C. Buchanan, chairman, Fed- 
eral Power Commission, addressed the 
New York Society of Security Analysts, 
and drew more than twice as many 
people as had ever attended before! Not 
only was the audience large but its ques- 
tions were many. This was truly an ex- 
pression of concern over the regulatory 
process. 

The investor is worried over the de- 
lay in allowing what seems to him most 


reasonable rate relief. During rate pro- 
ceedings that may stretch over months 
and years, he is deprived of earnings 
actually belonging to him. The market 
price of securities is also likely to be ad- 
versely affected during such a period. 

And the companies themselves are 
sometimes penalized by an added cost of 
financing or by having to resort to a type 
of financing that will not be appropriate 
over the long run. Here is the way James 
A. Lyles, vice-president, First Boston 
Corp., one of the major distributors of 
utility securities sees it: 

“It would be well if some provision 
was adopted by commissions which 
would permit temporary increases, not 
niggardly in amount, which would be 
subject to later detailed review. Such in- 
creases would have to be in form to be 
taken into earnings and not under bond 
or other method of withholding. It seems 
that the lag in securing increases nearly 
always means a permanent, or at least 
a long-term, loss to investors. 

“I believe that more consideration 
should be given by regulatory commis- 
sions to granting rate increases in the 
light of near term financing require- 
ments. Major items of utility expendi- 
tures are definitely known as much as 
two to three years in advance and rev- 
enues and expenses can be forecast with 
reasonable accuracy for a year or so. The 
burden of financing additions would be 
materially eased if rate increases could 
be obtained on the basis of a conserva- 
tive forecast of plant investment, earn- 
ings and security issues for, say, two 
years in advance. 

“Anyone in his right mind would not 
expect regulatory commissions to guaran- 
tee the market price of utility stocks. Nor 
would one expect that any form of regu- 
lation could guarantee future earnings 
and dividends. We know that some day 
the ‘Big Wind’ will blow again. We 
are in good times—or what appear on 
the surface to be good times—and this 
is not the occasion to impair the sound- 
ness of our essential utility industry. 

“Failure of the utilities to be allowed 
to maintain a fair earning power will 
ultimately result in investors turning 
from their utility securities. And when 
the investors want ‘out’ they will want 
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it quickly. After that occurs, if it does, 
both regulation and management will 
have an extremely difficult time putting 
Humpty Dumpty back again.” 

Recently Stuart Crocker, chairman of 
the board, The Columbia Gas System, 
Inc., pointed out that the ponderous proc- 
esses by which rates are now made do 
not fit our rapidly changing times. Rate 
making is a highly technical and expert 
science hedged around with many con- 
strictions, laws and regulations. When 
price changes were gradual, as was the 
case up to about 10 years ago, these ex- 
tended proceedings were not too harm- 
ful. Now with prices changing rapidly, 
one rate case is not adjudicated until an- 
other is in the making. 

With all the detailed information now 
available to commissions and the general 
public, and the procedures which have 
been hammered out through years of 
rate hearings, it would seem that some 
shortcuts could be devised even if they 
were no more than additional temporary 
adjustments with final polishing to come 
later. Today, some imagination and will- 
ingness to bend a little from rigid con- 
cepts could insure a strong, healthy util- 
ity industry for years to come. Rate regu- 
lation which does not provide a firm 
foundation now, during times that are 
good, could later prove to be a very 
short-sighted and destructive policy not 
only for the investor but, what is much 
worse, for the customer. 

On the other hand, the investor does 
not want too lenient regulation either. 
Where commissions allow more than a 
reasonable return, rates are vulnerable 
to later decreases, and that is not good. 
Localities where the handling of rate 
matters is on a reasonable and fair basis 
and where applications for relief are 
handled promptly and expeditiously are 
those which attract the interest of the 





informed investors. 

Companies themselves are often guilty 
of a ponderous approach to rate cases. 
Flanked by an array of high-powered 
experts and imposing legal talent, they 
appear to overpower the slimly-staffed 
commissions with tremendous quantities 
of technical material. From several com- 
missioners comes the impression that the 
companies can help themselves materially 
by condensing and simplifying their 
presentations so that the hard-working 
staffs can get to the heart of the matter 
promptly. 

The investor is not by any means 
chronically hostile to all regulation and 
regulators. On the contrary, we fre- 
quently hear that fair and enlightened 
regulation is one of the safeguards the 
sophisticated investor appreciates most 
about his utility holdings. He would like 
to see more adequate and better paid 
staffs responsible for analyzing cases and 
recommending action to their commis- 
sions. He prefers commissioners whose 
tenure in office is determined more by 
experience and ability than by political 
preferment. Here, again, he would like 
to see salaries sufficient to attract ability 
and insure interest in the job. 

Perhaps the investment fraternity is 
too naive but we gather from our Round 
Table discussions that they do not under- 
stand why rate regulation need be much 
more than a reasonable give and take 
between qualified students of such mat- 
ters within the limits prescribed by law. 

Investors would like to sce every effort 
made to get across to the regulatory bodies 
the investors’ feeling about the situation. 
This, of course, cannot be very effectively 
done during a rate proceeding. However, 
some companies have had groups of fi- 
nancial experts visit their territory and 
invited the regulators to gatherings with 
the financial experts so that they could 








exchange views. If your regulators could 
only be induced to visit the financial cep. 
ters and talk with the financial experts 
in an informal way, it might help them 
to understand that it is necessary to k 
companies healthy with adequate earn, 
ings in order to avoid the risk of losing 
investor interest. 

Investors also make favorable note of 
those companies which try to do a good 
job preparing their customers for neces. 
sary rate increases. They feel such a pro. 
gram smooths the way for the commis. 
sions’ orders and softens political pres. 
sures. The financial community was most 
impressed over a special showing of 
Columbia's picture, “The Legend of Dan 
and Gus.” [A. G. A. MoNTHLY, Oct, 
"52.] They received it as evidence of a 
desire to create a better public under. 
standing of the industry's fundamental 
problems. 

For a number of years the informed 
investor has been a most enthusiastic 
supporter of natural gas expansion. Now 
his mood may be changing. He is asking 
many questions concerning the future 
and his most serious one has to do with 
your prospects for maintaining and in- 
creasing net earnings. 

Encompassed by rising costs all the 
way from the gas field to the customers’ 
premises, he is chiefly concerned as to 
whether or not rate structures will be™ 
permitted to support the new financing 
which you still must do. Your cue is to 
support and enhance your earnings in 
every way possible through good service, 
intensive sales efforts, economy in f- 
nancing and operation, and the attain- 
ment of fair, compensatory rates. Then 
make certain the investment community 








tré 








knows what you are doing in these mat- 
ters and appreciates your chances of 
succeeding. 





Regulation 


(Continued from page 10) 





is anticipated to supply the increase. 

2. Manpower will continue to be 
scarce. 

3. Materials and equipment likewise 
will continue in short supply. Steel, how- 
ever, is expected to become somewhat 
more available providing the interna- 
tional situation does not grow more se- 
rious. 

4, Investors’ dollars will become even 
more competitive with securities of other 
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industries, and of the government. The 
cost of money will increase as a result. 

5. Prices will rise, but slowly. 

6. Taxes are expected to rise also. 

7. Wages also will rise. 

8. Rate increases are inevitable. 

9. Public opposition to rate adjust- 
ments is expected to increase. 

10. Selling and promotion will receive 
more attention. 

Certain developments indicate that all 
public utilities should be on their guard 
against unwarranted Federal encroach- 
ment. 
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A recent instance concerned attempted 
Federal regulation of natural gas opera- 
tions which are wholly intrastate (as dis- 
tinguished from interstate) and which 
are properly regulated by the respective 
states. The situation was brought forcibly 
to attention by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
so-called East Ohio Gas Company case. 
Although the company owns and oper- 
ates facilities confined to the State of 
Ohio, and distributes its product entirely 
through local systems, the court's deci- 
sion has been construed by the Federal 
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Power Commission as vesting it with 
guthority to exercise jurisdiction over 
this intrastate activity. 

Under the Supreme Court decision, as 
thus interpreted, all such companies 
could be subject to dual federal-state 
regulations as to their books of account, 
depreciation practices, and other matters. 
Not only would considerable expense be 
thrust upon the companies, but undue 
confusion could result from this over- 
lapping and duplicated supervisory au- 
thority. 

Following the Supreme Court decision 
the author was joined by Senator Bricker 
of Ohio, in the introduction of a bill 
which would have the effect of exempt- 
ing from federal regulation those com- 
panies whose operations are wholly in- 
trastate and which, at the present time, 
are completely regulated by state agencies. 

We secured a favorable report from 
our Senate Commerce Committee, the 
bill came before the Senate on July 5 
and was passed. The bill is now before 
the House of Representatives where it 
would be necessary to receive favorable 
consideration if it is to be enacted into 
law. Apparently it will not be acted 
upon before the new Congress convenes. 
Therefore, it must go through both 
Houses in the future before it becomes 
effective. 

The future consideration of the prin- 
ciple involved in this proposal will be 
worthy of your continuing attention. If 
Federal jurisdiction is to be extended in 
this matter on the ground that prior to 
delivery to the distributing company op- 
etating within a given state, the product 
had been sent through transmission 
lines across state borders, then any such 
operation in other industries could very 
well be affected. 

Local distributing companies should 
not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission, but should 
be subject only to local regulation. The 


interests of consumers—and the appar- 
ent intent of Congress when enacting 
the statute—reaffirms the local nature of 
such transactions and would exempt such 
local distribution companies from Fed- 
eral regulation, where their distribution 
is exclusively within a state. 

There should be no duplication by ex- 
tension of Federal regulation in the pub- 
lic utility field so long as the public 
interest is fully protected by the state 
regulatory commissions. Alternative pro- 
cedure could be available so that if state 
regulation proves inadequate, the Con- 
gress could provide whatever Federal 
regulatory supervision may be required, 
similar to the provisions of the Natural 
Gas Act as it was passed in 1938. 

One has only to study the records of 
privately owned companies, with their 
history of large tax payments and busi- 
ness-like methods, as compared to gov- 
ernment undertakings, financed by your 
taxes, to arrive at a conclusion as to 
which system is better for the country. 

Look around us in the world today, 
and note what has happened to the liber- 
ties and the economic well-being of the 
people in countries where government 
has achieved the ultimate in paternalism. 
To do so is to be confirmed more thor- 
oughly than before in the conviction that 
the American system of private enter- 
prise is too valuable, too sound for us 
ever to yield to any persuasive arguments 
for further government intervention. 

Admit for argument’s sake that there 
have been occasions when public utility 
enterprises were conceived or managed 
on a plane that was not 100 percent for 
the best interests of the people. Would 
anyone, even the most rabid advocate of 
socialized government, attempt to argue 
that foreign governments have been suc- 
cessful in many of their socialized un- 
dertakings? Collaterally, would anyone 
but the most ardent fedeialist contend 
that, by and large, the federal govern- 


ment can handle affairs of strictly local 
interest as efficiently as these same mat- 
ters can be handled on state or local level 
where they rightly belong? But still the 
advocates of the “new doctrine’’ strive 
ever onward, reaching ever into new 
fields, seeking to inject the central gov- 
ernment more intimately into the lives 
of every one of its citizens. 

Not in every case has local handling 
of regulatory matters or development of 
resources been more efficient than is 
sometimes possible in projects handled 
by federal bureaus or agencies. How- 
ever, there is a vastly larger question in- 
volved than can be adequately deter- 
mined solely on the basis of individual 
deficiencies or excellencies. Even if some 
betterment in administration, some im- 
proved method of conserving our re- 
sources, might result from federal con- 
trol in certain localities, the price entailed 
for such benefits is far too high to pay 
for any such local or temporary achieve- 
ment. 

The old saying that constant dripping 
of water will wear away a stone has ap- 
plication most forcibly with regard to 
efforts to chip away the foundation upon 
which a democracy was conceived. A 
policy of government which emphasizes 
the necessity of gathering all things to 
itself will inevitably encroach further 
and further upon individual as well as 
local rights until it finally whittles down 
the freedoms without which the demo- 
cratic system would differ little from a 
soviet state. 

America is a magic name to down- 
trodden people of other countries. To 
many of them it is the one source 
of hope that makes living endurable. 
Should we not then, with fullest appre- 
ciation of the blessings we enjoy, de- 
vote all our efforts, all our loyalty, to the 
preservation and the strengthening of 
this shrine of democracy and individual 


liberty. 





Utilities gird 


(Continued from page 37) 





Up and down the line, forcefully and 
repeatedly, W. L. Hayes, general sales 
manager, Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., keeps telling the 
gas industry that its appliance sales fu- 
ture depends upon “getting off your high 
horse and getting down to good old- 
fashioned-doorbell-ringing-house-to- 
house-canvassing.” Wherever gas com- 
panies have gone out of the merchan- 
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dising business, he emphasized, while 
speaking before the Joint Meeting of 
the Residential and the Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Sections, ‘‘they’ve sold 
out to their competitors.” But, he added 
as a grim example, door-to-door selling 
would have kept nine million former 
gas range users from using electric 
ranges and thus depleting the cooking 
load. “Retail gas appliance salesmen are 
the heart of a sales organization,” he 
stressed. 

In summing up his message to the 


merchandising faculty of the gas indus- 
try, Mr. Hayes reiterated that gas ap- 
pliance dealers are not doing a selling 
job for the industry because they are un- 
able to do so and “there is no reason why 
they should.” However, he noted that 
most dealers are unopposed to gas utili- 
ties getting back into merchandising. 
And, finally, he hammered home the 
point that local gas appliance dealers 
make more money whenever local utili- 
ties actively merchandise. 
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Accident prevention___ 


(Continued from page 21) 


safe practices and plain bad habits. It 
is elementary that every time an unsafe 
practice or bad habit is brought out in 
the open, some accident or chain of oc- 
currences will be nipped in the bud and 
consequently injuries will be reduced.” 

James W. Carpenter, vice-president, 
Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
N. Y., speaking at the luncheon, de- 
scribed safety work as a “Broadway, big 
time, theatrical production. It must be 
designed, written, rehearsed, practiced, 
reviewed and staged. It must be kept 
running by publicity, favorable criticism, 
frequent revision, constant performance 
and large audiences. 

“There is no power on earth to turn 
back the clock against eagerness for 
economy or lack of interest that results 
in neglect of preparedness, training and 
perpetual promotion of prevention.” 
After the accident has occurred it is too 
late to regain the life that may have been 
lost. Prevention must come “before acci- 
dents, before daily performance, before 
initial employment. 

“The money spent in accident preven- 
tion is much more effective as something 





‘before the event’ than the expenditures 
through subscriptions or taxes to pro- 
vide hospital facilities ‘after the event.’ 

“Safety is not in the grasp of one man. 
The company president must believe in 
it, the safety department must work at 
it. Everyone in an organization must be 
steeped in it. Accident prevention is like 
public relations—an atmosphere, a cli- 
mate, a permeating belief, a permanent, 
persistent policy.” 

J. P. Sherwin of the Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, told the 
luncheon group that among the many 
problems taxing accident prevention per- 
sonnel, the detection of potential gas 
hazards is paramount. He traced the de- 
velopment of combustible gas detecting 
instruments, from the Davey Flame 
Safety Lamp, in the early nineteenth 
century, to the most recently adopted hot 
wire instruments. He also described 
methods for the detection of carbon 
monoxide. 

Mr. Sherwin emphasized the impor- 
tance of thoroughly testing manholes, 
with careful attention to all strata and 
to remote corners, before declaring them 
gas free. He told of the ease with which 
portable combustible gas detectors can 
be used in pin pointing gas main leaks, 








and stressed the importance of installing P* 
continuous detecting equipment ag™ 


alarms in any area in which gas is being uat 
handled or processed. trel 

Public utility safety seminars, co. if 
ducted since 1949 by Ebasco Services ov! 
Inc., among its clients, were describe § lav 
by W. T. Rogers, safety consultant gf we 
that organization. ‘“The seminar was orig. sat 
inally designed as a training medium § lal 
for newly appointed safety directors ang § is 
others who wanted to learn of new tec § ha 
niques, new developments and techniqi § ad 
advances in the field. However, it wa § th 
soon realized that this training would § th 





be even more beneficial to those who 
have direct operating and supervisory te § 
sponsibility. Many operating people now § th 
register for the course. pi 
Pointing out that the course has as om §  p! 
of its major purposes the “‘developme fc 
of a basic philosophy and attitude toward at 
the accident problem and to study in de. 
tail the many factors and ramifications § g 
of the safety activity,’’ Mr. Rogers called § tl 
“recognition of the importance of safey — “ 
. a long step toward the successful § tl 
operation of a safety program. s 
“The responsibility for safety .., 
rests On Management, on supervision and 
on employees. Everyone is responsible 
for safety!” 















Supply of gas 


(Continued from page 26) 





viding his friend, the producer, with a 
sufficient field price to warrant the finan- 
cial risks entailed in maintaining his ex- 
ploration and conservation activities. The 
average householder consumes from 
three to five thousand cubic feet of gas 
per month. Suppose the producer gets an 
increase of five cents a thousand cubic 
feet at the wellhead and it is all passed 
on to the consumer. His gas bill will be 
increased only about 25 cents a month, 
or less than one cent a day, a negligible 
premium for the assurance of that con- 
tinuing and adequate supply. 

But here is how the uniformed average 
consumer gets duped into “cutting his 
own throat.” There are 21,400,000 resi- 
dential consumers in the United States. 
Twenty-five cents a month amounts to 
$3.00 a year. The press releases put out 
by the boys in Washington may read, 
“Rich Gas Companies Gouge Consumers 
Another $64,000,000.” Or they might 
even say, “Recent Increase in Price of 
Gas Will Cost Consumers $642,000,000 










in Next Ten Years.” 

Chaotic conditions prevail in the well- 
head gas market. In Texas, from whence 
comes about half of the natural gas in the 
United States, the price to the producer 
varies from two cents per thousand cubic 
feet to 15 cents. The lower prices prevail 
under the old contracts and the higher 
prices are for recent purchases. 

This unbelievable situation is the re- 
sult of the tremendous growth of and the 
resultant rapidly changing conditions 
within the industry. A comparatively few 
short years back there was little or no 
market for gas and a gas well was a liabil- 
ity. Up in the Panhandle they tried to 
give gas away to get industries to move 
to Amarillo but without success. The first 
pipeline into the Panhandle transported 
gas to Pueblo and Denver, Colorado, fol- 
lowed in 1931 by a line to the Chicago 
area. The prime prerequisite for financ- 
ing a pipeline was a long term gas pur- 
chase contract. The producers were glad 
to get a market and the pipelines dic- 
tated their own terms and prices. Many 
contracts were entered into at two and 
three cents per thousand cubic feet and 
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some of them for the life of the lease— 
that is, as long as gas is produced. Of 
course, many of those contracts are still 
in operation. Later, as public demand for 
this fuel increased, other pipelines en- 
tered this field and the rest of the state 
and with competition the field price in- 
creased. For years however three to four 
cents was the general average and five to 
six cents was tops. 

With the advent of the big interstate 
lines after the war competition really de- 
veloped and contracts were made at from 
eight to as high as fifteen cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet, many of these had five 
year escalator clauses. This was due to 
the frantic efforts of lines, already & 
nanced, to contract for the volume of re- 
serves required to qualify for a permit 
from the Federal Power Commission. 

The net result however is a grossly dis- 
criminatory price structure as far as the 
producer is concerned. He is unhappy 
with his low price contract. And you 
can’t blame him for squawking. Those 
who pioneered in providing a market in 
the early days by contracting for their gas 
at then current give-away prices may have 
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properties adjoining a new-comer getting 

ten or twelve cents for his gas. The sit- 
yation in the Panhandle is pitiful. The 
tremendous Hugoton gas field lies partly 
in Kansas and Oklahoma and extends 
over into the Texas Panhandle. State 
laws require the payment of a minimum 
wellhead price of eight cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet in Kansas and 9.8¢ in Ok- 
lahoma. In addition to the fact that there 
is no uniform price in the Texas Pan- 
handle, a Texas producer with property 
adjoining the Oklahoma state line sits 
there helplessly watching his gas go for 
three cents while right across the line and 
from the same reservoir his Oklahoma 
neighbor is getting almost ten cents for 
the same gas. On top of that the same 
pipeline company may be serving both 
properties and taking more of his three 
cent gas than from his Oklahoma offset 
at ten cents. 

It is going to require the exercise of a 
great deal of what General Thompson of 
the Texas Railroad Commission terms 
“business statesmanship” on the part of 
the pipeline companies to stabilize this 
situation. And in the meantime there is 
a great hue and cry from the producers 
who are demanding a Texas minimum 
price law which they themselves don’t 
want if there is any other way out, but 
which may be inevitable unless some 
other solution to the dilemma is found. 
Several minimum price bills have already 
been drawn to be introduced at the next 
session of the Texas legislature in Jan- 
uary. 

But contracting for new gas connec- 
tions at these recent higher prices is not 
to be construed as standard procedures 
among the pipeline companies and 
throughout Texas. The producer with 
large reserves favorably located with re- 
spect to pipelines can still command com- 
petitive terms and prices. But there are 
many take-it-or-leave-it contracts being 
made today at six cents, for instance, with 
producers with moderate reserves and at 
the mercy of one pipeline outlet. 

A great many men in positions of pub- 
lic importance, although disagreeing vio- 
lently on other aspects of the natural gas 
industry, have taken the position that the 
export of gas from producing states to 
consuming states should be limited for 
the ultimate benefit of the producing 
states. Leland Olds, while a member of 
the Federal Power Commission, took the 
position that the export of gas from the 
producing states should in some way be 
curtailed, describing natural gas as an 
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exhaustible resource which could best be 
utilized by its retention in the producing 
states as an attraction to industry there. 
The same opinion is still held today by 
many state conservation officials who con- 
tinue to urge against the export of natural 
gas from producing states, and who very 
likely have never been known to agree 
with Mr. Olds on any matter save this. 

However, despite some rather persua- 
sive arguments for withholding natural 
gas from other states, the free exchange 
of resources, materials and commodities 
between all states has been a principal 
contributing factor in making our nation 
great. The interests of the people as a 
whole probably are best served by con- 
tinued production and sale of the re- 
sources of each state throughout the na- 
tion as a whole, and there would seem to 
be no overpowering reason for except- 
ing natural gas. 

Any theory that natural gas should be 
contained within the bounds of each pro- 
ducing state, awaiting an ultimate mar- 
ket within that state overlooks one very 
essential reality. Natural gas, for the 
most part, is either produced with or has 
been found in connection with explora- 
tion for oil, and a market for gas, no mat- 
ter where the market is located, is essen- 
tial to its most beneficial conservation 
and use. There is no need to elaborate 
further on the waste of gas that has oc- 
curred in the past through flaring for 
lack of a market, and as the markets grow 
waste correspondingly decreases. The 
markets necessary to diminish that waste 
must be present markets, not future mar- 
kets, for in most cases the financial con- 
dition of the producer is such that it is 
economically impossible for him to with- 
hold the production of oil and gas for 
the future. 

Those who advocate unlimited gas ex- 
ports, however, should give proper rec- 
ognition to the fact that the disparity be- 
tween the price of gas and competing 
fuels accounts in a large measure for the 
limitless demand for gas. In this instance, 
increased demand is not entirely healthy 
for the nation or the industry for the 
simple reason that it is stimulated by un- 
naturally depressed prices. We are neg- 
lecting our clear responsibility as pro- 
ducers and suppliers when we fail to 
stand together and demand jointly a rec- 
ognition on the part of the consuming 
public that only a competitive price can 
assure a lasting supply. 

The public and their government must 
be made to realize that if they value a 


lasting supply of gas they cannot regulate 
its producers and suppliers out of busi- 
ness. Government price indexes show gas 
rates have been held far below other 
major commodities. Gas is at 97.9 per- 
cent of the 1935-39 base, while the av- 
erage of all items is 188 percent. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1945 there were actually 
more cuts than boosts in the price of nat- 
ural gas at the point of consumption. 

A really free wellhead price would go 
far toward removing the possibility of 
unnatural markets expansion. But well- 
head prices are hitched to outdated con- 
tracts—contracts which all too often 
were forced upon producers many years 
ago. And because we have no price bal- 
ance-wheel here, demand for this 
strangely cheap, highly desirable fuel is 
virtually insatiable. The simple fact is 
that natural gas has been denied the fun- 
damental right to seek its own price level 
in a free market. Pipeline companies and 
distributors too often have succumbed 
to consumer pressures without fair con- 
sideration of the interest of the producer. 
We have reached the stage today when 
we must find the means to induce the con- 
sumer to take heed of the needs of the 
people who supply the commodity, if we 
plan to meet demand. 

The consumer and producer are mutu- 
ally dependent each on the other, and the 
consumer affords the producer a real in- 
centive to the production and conserva- 
tion as distinguished from the waste of 
natural gas. It is apparent that the greater 
incentive a producer is offered in the way 
of a market the greater will be the incen- 
tive to conserve this exhaustible resource. 
The most important single incentive to 
the conservation of natural gas is a 
proper market with an adequate price. 
When such a market is obtained the 
problems of conservation authorities be- 
come almost nonexistent, since economic 
benefit rather than compulsory regulation 
becomes the motivating factor of the pro- 
ducer’s efforts to conserve and sell rather 
than waste. 

It is terribly unfortunate that the con- 
sumers of natural gas have not under- 
stood that their primary interest should 
be the maximum efficient production of 
that commodity. Public officials of the 
consuming states, who consistently de- 
vote so much of their time to efforts at 
field price regulation, will some day real- 
ize how shortsighted they have been, for 
the time will come when consumers will 
realize that their goal should be maxi- 
mum supply, rather than minimum price. 
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New AG.A. members 


Gas Companies 


Honesdale Gas Co., Honesdale, Pa. 
(M. Birnbaum, Pres.) 


Manufacturer Companies 


Scaife Co., Oakmont, Pa. 
(C. E. Johnson, Chief Product Engr.) 


Individual Members 


Armand J. Abrams, Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

W. E. Ainsworth, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha. 

George W. Armstrong, Jr., Consolidated Edi- 
son Co., New York. 

W. G. Arnold, Wyoming Valley Equipment 
Co., Inc., Forty Fort, Pa. 

G. E. Ball, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

G. H. Barcus, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles 

D. E. Barr, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Toledo, 
Ohio 

Frank Barragan, Jr., South Atlantic Gas Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 

Leonard L. Beebe, The Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp., New York 

Walter E. Benfield, South Atlantic Gas Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 

R. Bernard, Peoples Natural Gas Co., Omaha 

Luther T. Bissey, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 

M. T. Bramman, James B. Clow & Sons, Los 
Angeles 

R. R. Brown, Pipe Fabricating & Supply Co., 
Compton, Calif. 

Norman A. Browning, 
Works Co., Philadelphia 

Laurence W. Buchanan, Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

William F. Burke, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas 

J. L. Burks, Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles 

L. R. Carney, The Coleman Co. of Calif., 
Inc., Los Angeles 

John Carver, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Dallas 

J. A. Chalfant, Southern California Gas Co., 
Burbank, Calif. 

Earle A. Clark, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

Everett M. Cloran, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles 

Paul J. Connery, Iowa Power & Light -Co., 
Des Moines 

Aristotle A. Copetas, Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co., New York 

Clyde A. Copper, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha “ 

P. B. Cordry, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 

Arthur F. Cox, Amarillo Oil Co., Amarillo, 
Tex. 


Philadelphia Gas 


This is a partial list of new members. Space does 
not permit publication of the full list in issue. 
The remainder will appear next month. 
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John Q. Critchlow, Mountain Fuel Supply 
Co., Ogden, Utah 

Robert J. Crowley, El Paso Natural Gas Co., 
El Paso, Tex. 

L. J. Cunningham, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

D. D. Cutler, Hope Natural Gas Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 

Elden H. Davis, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus 

J. J. Diesing, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

Edward J. Dillon, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago 

E. E. Dilworth, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles 

James R. Di Vittorio, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh 

Carl J. Djerf, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago 

Ernest E. Donath, Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh 

William H. Dunfey, Lowell Gas Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Richard E. DuVall, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh 

Edward M. Edwards, Wales Gas Board, Car- 
diff, South Wales 

Murray P. Ellis, Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., Painesville, Ohio 

Arthur R. Erickson, Northern Natural Gas 
Co., Omaha 

F. T. Fahlen, Jr., Arizona Public Service Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Anne. D. Folkes, South Atlantic Gas Co., Or- 
lando, Fla. 

Ralph Foudray, Minnesota Valley Natural 
Gas Co., Mankato, Minn. 

Rex D. Fowler, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

C. W. Garrison, Grove Regulator Co., N. Y. 

David T. Gilbert, The Greenwich Gas Co., 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Eugene J. Gleason, Commonwealth Services, 
Inc., New York 

W. LeRoy Glessner, The Harrisburg Gas Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Arthur P. Gnann, Savannah Gas Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

John S. Graves, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh 

Peter S. Gregory, Quebec Iron & Titanium 
Corp., Sorel, Que., Can. 

G. E. Groberg, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

George H. Groh, Arizona Public Service Co., 
Phoenix 

Jack W. Grube, Southern Counties Gas Co., 
Los Angeles 

John H. Guess, Gas Consumers Service, De- 
troit 

W. B. Haas, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

Ardris Haig, Phillips Petroleum Co., Denver 

J. R. Hagerman, The Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., Chicago 

J. C. Hall, South Atlantic Gas Co., Orlando, 
Fla. 

Leland G. Hanna, The. Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh 

John F. Hardin, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago 

Frederick G. Harriman, New England Power 
Service Co., Boston 

Fern B. Haverfield, Transcontinental Gas 

Pipe Line Corp., Houston 
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L. E. Henry, Southern California Gas Co, 
Inglewood, Calif. 

H. L. Hesselmeyer, Standard Oil Co. of Calif, 
San Francisco 

R. E. Hill, Cities Service Gas Co., Wichita 
Kans. 

Charles W. Hollingsworth, Michigan-Wigs. 
consin Pipe Line Co., Detroit 

Royce A. Hoyle, Jr., Savannah Gas Co., § 
vannah, Ga. 

Albert I. Ingham, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh 

Edward C. Inghram, New York State Natural 
Gas Corp., Pittsburgh 

William Ismay, Arizona Public Service Co, 
Phoenix 

Clyde R. Jafnes, Mountain Fuzl Supply Co, 
Provo, Utah 

Howard M. Joiner, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh 

E. M. Jorgensen, Arizona Public Service Co., 
Phoenix 

Leo J. Kennedy, Lowell Gas Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 

William E. Kenyon, Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

Joseph S. Kleinberg, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Paul W. Kraemer, Minneapolis Gas Co, 
Minneapolis 

Richard G. Kress, Golden Bear Mfg. Co., Inc, 
Los Angeles 

Walter C. Kronke, Consolidated Natural Gas 
Co., New York 

Ernest A. Kuhn, Automatic Firing Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Merrill C. Kullbom, Northern Natural Gas 
Co., Omaha 

C. E. Lageman, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp., Green Bay 

Robert S. Lamon, Northern Natural Gas Co, 
Calgary, Alta., Can. 

W. H. Landon, Southern California Gas Co,, 
Los Angeles 

E. D. Laughren, Southern California Gas Co., 
Monrovia, Calif. 

J. Frank Lee, Savannah Gas Co., Savannah, 
Ga. 

John L. Liecty, Arizona Public Service Co., 
Phoenix 

Henry R. Linden, Institute of Gas Technol- 
ogy, Chicago 

Douglas H. Lindsey, Northern Natural Gas 
Co., Omaha 

Carl K. Lindquist, South Atlantic Gas Co., 
Orlando, Fla. 

H. G. Lochbaum, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh 

O. C. Ludovise, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles 

Wallace E. Lumb, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Bismarck, N. D. 

Fred H. Lutjens, Iowa Public Service Co., 
Sioux City 

B. H. McCaa, Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., Shreveport, La. 

Ralph T. McElvenny, American Natural Gas 
Co., New York 

Frank T. McEvoy, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp., Albany, N. Y. 

William S. MacWilliams, The Peoples Na- 
tural Gas Co., Midland, Pa. 

Clarence C. Manley, New Haven Gas Light 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 

James C. Matthews, The Barrett Division, 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Houston 
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E. C. Maxwell, The Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., Denver 

Joseph S. Mayer, Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis 

M. W. Miller, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati 

R. M. Millsap, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco 

Richard J. Murdy, New York State Natural 
Gas Corp., Pittsburgh 

Clair V. Myers, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Ardmore, Pa. 

Frederick A. Myers, Gulf Oil Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 

Wilbur F. Near, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago 

§. Lloyd Nemeyer, Arthur Andersen & Co., 
Chicago 

R. N. Niehouse, Shamoken Gas Co., 
moken, Pa. 

John D. Oliver, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., South Amboy, N. J. 

James L. Parmelee, Northern Natural Gas 
Co., Omaha 

H. M. Pendley, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

W. H. Piroth, Gas Consumers Service, Pitts- 


Sha- 


burgh 

Leon M. Plasterer, Columbia Gas System 
Service Corp., New York 

Robert C. Raab, Golden Bear Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles 


Frank B. Rabb, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

Henry P. Rabey, Savannah Gas Co., Savannah, 
Ga. 

C. J. Rajnus, Ingersoll Rand Co., Los Angeles 

Howard C. Rapp, The Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Cincinnati 

Duane R. Redman, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus 

William E. Reilly, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

W. P. Reilly, Arizona Public Service Co., 
Phoenix 

Joseph A. Riley, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., Philadelphia 

Roger E. Risley, Dresser Mfg. Div., Bradford, 
Pa. 

Virgil Rittmann, El Paso Natural Gas Co., 
El Paso, Tex. 

F. Vincent Roach, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

Leander C. Roberts, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas 

Donald A. Robertson, Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

L. C. Rohret, Middle West Service Co., 
cago 

Richard A. Rosan, Columbia Gas System Serv- 
ice Corp., New York 

Douglas R. Rudy, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., 
Salt Lake City 

J. S. Ruppel, Gas Consumers Service, Boston 

Homer E. Sayad, Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., Chicago 

William L. Schoonmaker, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

D. L. Sedgwick, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

Eugene R. Seifert, New York State Natural 
Gas Corp., Pittsburgh 

Edmond M. Shanahan, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago 

Daniel C. Sherman, Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, 


Chi- 
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Engineers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

W. Norman Sims, American Cyanamid Co., 
New York 

Elvin A. Skibinski, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Theodore S. Sprague, The Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., New York 

John C. Stansbury, Consolidated Natural Gas 
Co., New York 

Chester Starkey, Commonwealth Natural Gas 
Corp., Richmond, Va. 

George E. Stephens, South Atlantic Gas Co., 
Orlando, Fla. 

Melvin P. Stermer, York County Gas Co., 
York, Pa. - 

J. H. Stoker, 
Omaha 

W. A. Strauss, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

Gaston A. Strickland, Savannah Gas Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Joseph J. Sullivan, Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago 

John L. Sunday, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia 

William M. Sutton, South Atlantic Gas Co., 
Orlando, Fla. 

Bernard Turansky, Southern California Gas 
Co., Inglewood 

J. H. Tyler, Northern Berkshire Gas Co., 
North Adams, Mass. 

Vance N. Uhlimeyer, 
Light Co., Madison 

Donald H. Vail, Commonwealth Services, 
Inc., New York 

John C. Vance, The Peoples Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh 

Antonio Ventola, Societa Apparecchiature 
Metano Italo-Americana, Milan, Italy 

Raffaele Vismara, Pibigas S. P. A., Milan, 
Italy 

Marvin E. White, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Toledo 

Herman J. Wiesner, Jr., Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. C. Williams, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha 

Ernest H. Williamson, The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh 

Don Willis, Arizona Public Service Co., 
Phoenix 

John V. Wise, Portsmouth Gas Co., Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


Northern Natural Gas Co., 


Wisconsin Power & 


Utility sold 


HE SALE OF MISSISSIPPI Gas Co.'s gas 

properties to the Mississippi Valley Gas Co. 
became final on September 15. The properties, 
valued at about $3,300,000, consist of 25 
towns in central and eastern Mississippi. The 
new acquisition adds 25,000 customers to 
Mississippi Valley’s system, making a total 
of over 100,000 customers served. 

Officiating at the sale, completed in New 
York City, were H. K. Griffin, president and 
P. E. Behr, secretary-treasurer, both of Missis- 
sippi Gas Company. Representing Mississippi 
Valley Gas Co. were Minor Sumners, presi- 
dent, T. W. Crockett, executive vice-presi- 
dent, and F. M. Featherstone, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 
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1952 
NOVEMBER 


30-Dec. 5 *American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Hotel Statler, New York, 
N. Y. 


1953 
FEBRUARY 


2-4 °A. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


MARCH 


2-6 *American Society for Testing Mate- 

rials, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

16-20 *National Association of Corrosion 
soaners, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill. 

26-27 *New England Gas Association, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

26-27 *Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 

30-April 1 ¢Mid- West Gas Association, 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 


APRIL 


12-16 *A. G. A. Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicles and Corrosion Conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

16-18 °*Florida-Georgia Gas Association, 
Hotel Biltmore, Palm Beach, Fla. 

20-22 *National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill. 

21-23 *Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

23-24 *Indiana Gas Association, Annual 
Convention, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

27-29 *Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

30-May 1 eA. G. A. Natural Gas Tech- 
nical Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Il 


MAY 


4-8 °A. G. A. Industrial Gas School, 
Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 


Mich. 

11-13 *Southern Gas Association, Annual 
Convention, Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

11-15 *National Restaurant Association, 
Annual Convention & Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill. 

11-15 *National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention, Edgewa- 
ter Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

12-14 *Pennsylvania Gas Association An- 
nual Convention 

20-22 *GAMA Annual Meeting, The 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

24-27 *A.G. A. Production and Chemical 
Conference, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City 

28-29 *The Natural Gas and Petroleum 
Association of Canada, London, 
Ontario 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Sales Manager—Twenty-five years’ experience 
in gas heating and allied appliance sales. Ex- 
perience includes building successful sales or- 
ganizations from start. Also retail and whole- 
sale management background. Company con- 
solidation makes change desirable. Have you a 
challenging sales management job? (47). 1712. 


Graduate seoteongent Engineer desires posi- 
tion as Corrosion Engineer. Nine years’ experi- 
ence in automotive and pipeline field. 1713. 


ee ee eee a 


Salesman—Four years experience in the gas 
field selling home appliances, domestic and 
commercial heating equipment, automatic 
controls. Desire position as factory salesman 
in the New York area. College graduate. 
Married (31). 1714. 


Sales Executive—Twenty-five years successful 
sales administration, Well grounded in adver- 
tising, sales promotion, dealer cooperation. 
All phases of gas company sales programs in- 
cluded in past experience. Interview readily 
arranged. 1 


Controller-Treasurer-Budget Director—Skilled ad- 
ministrator, presently employed as such by 
large utility. Keen analyst, gets things done 
minimum cost. Thorough knowledge modern 
accounting techniques, IBM, auditing, finance, 
costs, controls, budgets, systems and proce- 
dures credits, insurance, taxes, pensions, gov- 
ernment contacts. Timely and _ accurate 
figures interpreted for management action. 
Effective controls painlessly applied. Univer- 
sity trained-business administration, account- 
ing, finance, statistics, law. Member Control- 
lers Institute. Can relocate U. S. or abroad; 
knowledge languages. 1716. 


Engineer—Graduated M.E., well versed in manu- 
facturing processes, who has been in responsi- 
ble charge of engineering and production of 
gas appliances, is interested in a new connec- 
tion at supervisory level in engineering 

| department of appliance manufacturer or as 

a, plant manager. Please write for resume. (42). 


Consultant—Director of research, middle aged, 
present connection permanent, well experi- 
enced with gas fired equipment and acces- 
sories—from conception of an idea through 
to the final approved product. Exceptionally 
diversified background in design, research, 
testing, patents (have 25), utilization, produc- 
tion, etc., as consultant for several companies. 
Well acquainted with A.G.A. procedure and 
the gas industry in general. 1718. 


Chemical Engineer—who has specialized in gas 
: production and utilization for many years. Able 
} to serve as consultant or sales engineer for 
| utility or manufacturer of industrial furnaces, 
: burners and gas machinery. Good at showing 








comparative heating costs with gas vs. other 
heat sources. 1719. 


Chemical Engineer—Army officer needs three 
hours for M.S., B.Ch.E., B.S. Math and Chem. 
Married. Available November. Specialty oil 
and gas. Scholarship assistant instructor. Re- 
search in dehydration of natural gas. Presently 
instructor, radiological branch, Far East Com- 
mand Chemical School. Desires responsible po- 
sition. Spanisa perfectly. Accept toreign. 1/20. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Manager—Experienced in gas utility business to 
take charge of all local activities including 
operations, appliance sales, public relations 
and office reports. Carburetted water gas prop- 
erty with 4500 customers located in Pennsyl- 
vania. Attractive compensation plan including 
salary and commission on sales of appliances. 
Advancement opportunities. 0667. 


Gas Safety Engineer—Formulation and adminis- 
tration by a public service commission of new 
safety code for gas distributing utilities and 
pipe line companies requires services of ex- 
perienced engineer who will acquire civil serv- 
ice status in state employment. Location in 
Great Lakes area. Replies confidential. 0668. 


Development Engineer—Domestic heating equip- 
ment field—Rapidly expanding program in 
residential air conditioning offers unusual 
opportunity for an engineer with at least ten 
years’ experience in development of auto- 
matic heating equipment. Write giving details 
of experience and training. 0669. 


Gas Engineer—Young man with engineering 
background and several years’ experience 
around carburetted water gas sets. Small 
company in Pennsylvania anthracite field. 
Low living costs. Good salary. Write for ap- 
pointes, giving age, education and experi- 
ence. ‘ 


Assistant General Superintendent—Gas Opera- 
tion for middle west gas utility serving city 
over 250,000. Age 35-45, with 10 years’ or more 
utility experience, preferably in gas operation. 
Technical degree preferred. Must be able to as- 
sume top management duties, including admin- 
istration, public relations, and supervision of 
all phases of gas operations. Attractive salary 
commensurate with abilities and responsibili- 
ties. Please give full information of positions 
held and references. 0671. 


Engineers-Draftsmen—Senior and Junior wanted 
—Creative design engineers whose careers are 
in the utilization of gas for household cooking, 
heating, drying applications, and who are fa- 
miliar with any of the following associated 
categories: Electrical ignition circuits; elec- 
tronic delay circuits; electronic filters; thermo- 
static responsive devices; flow regulators; 


—— 


burners and/or heat exchangers; gas Contro| 
valves ot all types. Unlimited opportunity 
progress with a weil established and €xpanding 
organization. Salary commensurate with abji 
ity. All replies received in strict confideng 
0672. 4 


Project Engineer—Progressive Southern Califgy. 
nia manufacturer of gas appliances has Open. 
ing for an engineer experienced in design and 
development of gas fired heating equipment 
Your resume of education and experience will 
be given prompt consideration and will be kept 
conndential. 0673. 


Administrative Vice Fresident in 38-45 year age 
bracket. Qualified to coordinate operating, com. 
mercial, and accounting functions and admig. 
ister company’s organization and _ operations 
Operating and/or engineering experience eggeq. 
tial. Familiarity with rate case preparation ang 
presentation, accounting, and sales promotigg 
desirabie. Preferred consideration given to 
those with combination experience, such % 
electric-gas, telephone-gas, electric-water, tele. 
phone-water. Eastern location. Starting Salary 
range (dependent on qualifications) $13.5 
$20,000 


Vice President-Operations—in 38-45 year 
bracket. peels to assume full, final respop. 
sibility for operations, engineering, and gp. 
struction. Operating and engineering exper. 
ence absolute requirement; familiarity wif 
rate analysis, labor negotiations, analysis 
manpower requirements desirable. Sufficient 
experience, knowledge and background 
handle all operating and engineering problems 
of diversified utilities company. Multi-utility 
experience essential, such as combination ele. 
tric-gas, telephone-water, etc. Eastern location, 
Starting salary range (dependent on qualifies. 
tions) $12,000-$15,000. 0675. 


Treasurer in 35-45 year age bracket. Qualified tp 
supervise and administer all accounting and 
quasi-accounting, commercial problems. Experi. 
ence in utility accounting, including familiar. 
ity with F.P.C. and F.C.C. systems, and also ip 
utility financial budgeting and use of budget. 
ary methods for control, essential. Knowledge 
of systems and methods development and rate 
case preparation desirable. Eastern location, 
Starting salary range (dependent on qualifica- 
tions) $10,000-$12,500. 0676. 


General Sales Manager—in 35-45 year age bracket. 
Qualified to direct, from a central administra- 
tive office, sales and load building program for 
geographically separated electric, gas, and tele- 
phone properties. Experience in actual selling 
and in building of sales forces absolute require. 
ment. Familiarity with technical bases for com- 

etitive selling desirable. Eastern location, 
Starting salary range (dependent on qualifica- 
tions) $5,000 plus commission arrangement. 
0677 








HE FIVE MILLION DOLLAR expansion 

of Southern Counties and Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Co.'s jointly owned California section 
of natural gas pipeline began this month when 
plans were started on two booster stations. 

At the same time, El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
announced its proposal to spend over $108,- 








HE PROBLEM of retirement on fixed 
f pension income in times of increasing 
. living costs is being tackled by Long Island 
Lighting Co., Mineola. 

The utility has supplemented its exist- 
ing pension program by the addition of a 
companion equity annuity plan. The new 










56 





West Coast utility expansion project underway 


Long Island utility offers new pension plan 


500,000 on construction of facilities to bring 
additional gas to the California border. 
The construction is part of a $127 million 
program approved last July by the Federal 
Power Commission to build loop pipelines 
and compressor plant additions. The ultimate 
aim is to bring an additional 300 million 


plan is based on the investment of pension 
funds in common stock and equities. 
Income to retired employees will vary 
with the value of the equity fund. The em- 
ployee is credited during his years of em- 
ployment with benefit units which are in 
many respects like shares in a mutual fund. 





cubic feet of natural gas into California daily. 
Half of the gas will go to the southern com- 
panies and the other half will go to the Pa 
cific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco. Upon 
completion of the plan, the California com- 
panies will be taking 1,105 million cubic feet 
of natural gas daily from Texas. 


Although it provides increased benefits, the 
plan does not require additional contributions. 

The company management and the union 
locals worked together in the development 
of the plan, and feel it is a stride toward 
greater financial security for retired em- 
ployees. 
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ACCOUNTING SECTION 


Bernard S. Rodey, Jr., Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


|NDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS 
SECTION 


Terry Hart, Nashville Gas Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


OPERATING SECTION 
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Dr. Chaaning W. Wilson, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


RESIDENTIAL GAS SECTION 


R. J. Vandagriff, Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


PAR COMMITTEE 


Chairman—James F. Oates, Jr., The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Frank H. Lerch, Jr., Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Arthur F. Bridge, Southern 
Counties Gas Co. of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





Associated organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—James F. Donnelly, Servel Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Raymond Latreille, Commissioner, 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, 107 
Craig St. West, Montreal, Quebec. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—Warner A. Higgins, Room 
804, 6 Adelaide St., E., Toronto 1, On- 


, tario. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Francis Middleton, City of Clearwater, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—Robert E. Gresimer, Jacksonville 
Gas Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Peoria, Ill. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Edward M. Hahn, Kokomo Gas and 
Fuel Co., 410 No. Main St., Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Victor C. Seiter, Citizens Gas and 
Coke Utility, 49 So. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—George B. Daniel, Citizens Gas Co., 
Salisbury, Md. 

Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Frederick Gas 
Co., Frederick, Md. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Wallace M. Chamberlain, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MID-SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—W. K. Nussbaum, Savannah Gas Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres—Amos H. Abbott, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 

OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Pres.—R. M. Power, The Gas Service Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—Hinkle Statler, 101 West High St., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—S. B. Severson, Dominion Natural 
Gas Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sec.—S. C. Hanna, United Gas & Fuel Co. 
of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ontario. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Sherman R. Knapp, The Connecticut 
Light and Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 

Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 10 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Elmer A. Smith, Public Service Gas & 
Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—W. D. Relyea, Public Service Gas & 
Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Richard W. Camp, Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—James S. Moulton, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter 

St., San Francisco, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Gordon M. Jones, United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sec.—R. W. Uhler, Lebanon Valley Gas Co., 

Lebanon, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—H. H. Pigott, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—George Doying, 2619 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—John H. Wimberly, Houston Natural 
Gas Corp., Houston, Texas. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1922 M & W 
Tower, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Theron A. Brown, Madison Gas & 
Electric Co., Madison, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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First Vice-President. ......... 
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M, A. ABERNATHY. United Gan Pipe Line Co, Shreveport, be 


ERNEST R. ACKER 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Gorp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
8. C. ADAMS....-......The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


L. L. BAXTER. ....Arkansas Western Gas Co., Fayeiteville, Ark. 


L. B. BONNETT 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New ‘ork, inc., New York, N. Y¥. 


EVERETT J. BOOTHBY 


VicacweAenn Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C. 


DUDLEY B. W. BROWN 


pepe PS SS Co Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


N. HENRY GELLERT. . 
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Assistant Managing Director............. GEORGE H. SMITH 
Director, A. G. A. Valarie, end 

Assistant Managing Director, A. G. A... ..EDWIN L. HALL 
Secretary and Convention Manager. .......KURWIN R. BOYES 
Controller & Assistant Secretary............. O. W. BREWER 
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1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio * 
* Room 603, 1426 G St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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-Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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DEAN H. MITCHELL q 

.....Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, 
JAMES F. OATES, JR. ; 
-The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, fee 
J FRENCH ROBINSON 

Spee: renee .Consolidated Natura! Gas Co., New York, 3 
LOUIS RUTHENBURG.......... . «+ Servel Inc., Evansvi!!=, tad. 
EARL SMITH......... South Jersey Gas Co., Atlantic City, : 
W. T. STEVENSON 3 
- -Texas Gos Transmission Corp., Owensboro, K 
R. G. TABER..... Rien ense Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, G 
PAUL R. TAYLOR 
Stone & Webster Service Corp., New York, N. 
T. WEIR. ...-Union Gas Co. of Canada Lid., Chatham, O: 


GEO. E. WHITWELL. . Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, . 
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J. THEODORE WOLFE. ................... Consolidated ¢ " 
Blectric Light an Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Ad 

CHARLES G. YOU! . : 
Ps. Geos Light Co., Springfield, 





Hise inlak teeeacs c: Seep JESSIE McQUEEN 
Coordinator, Promotion and Advertising. ..H. VINTON POTT! 


Promotion Manager... .................. CLIFFORD E. 

Director, Advertising................. CHARLES W. PERSON. 
Assistant Advertising Manager........ NORVAL D. JENNINGS 
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